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OVER the threshold of his pleasant home | 
Set in green clearings passed the exiled Friend, 
In simple trust, misdoubting not the end. 

‘‘Dear heart of mine!’ he said, ‘‘the time has come 

To trust the Lord for shelter.” One long gaze 
The goodwife turned on each familiar thing— 
The lowing kine, the orchard blossoming, 

The open door that showed the hearth-fire’s blaze— 

And calmly answered, ‘‘ Yea, He will provide.” 
Silent and slow they crossed the homestead’s bound, 
Lingering the longest by their child’s grave-mound. 

‘“Move on, or stay and hang!” the sheriff cried. 

They left behind them more than home or land, 

And set sad faces to an alien strand. 


Safer with winds and waves than human wrath, 
With ravening wolves than those whose zeal for God 
Was cruelty to man, the exiles trod 

Drear leagues of forest without guide or path, 

Or, launching frail boats on the uncharted sea, 
Round storm-vexed capes, whose teeth of granite 

ground 
The waves to foam, their perilous way they wound, 


Enduring all things so their souls were free. 


Oh, true confessors, shaming them who did 
Anew the wrong their Pilgrim fathers bore! 


For you the Mayflower spread her sail once more, 
_Freighted with souls, to all. that duty bid 


Faithful as they who sought an unknown land, 
O’er wintry seas, from Holland's Hook of Sand! 


Aquidneck’s isle, Nantucket’s lonely shores, 
And Indian-haunted Narragansett saw 
The wayworn travellers round their camp fires 
draw, 
Or heard the plashing of their weary oars. 
And every place whereon they rested grew 
Happier for pure and gracious womanhood, 
And men whose names for stainless honor stood, 
Founders of States and rulers wise and true. 
The Muse of history yet shall make amends 


To those who freedom, peace, and justice taught, . 


Beyond their dark age led the van. of thought, 
And left unforfeited the name of Friends. 
O mother State, how foiled was thy design! 
The gain was theirs, the loss alone was thine. 


Wether 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


HE time for the election of delegates to the na- 

tional nominating conventions has come, and 
there is much speculation about prohable and _pos- 
sible candidates for the Presidency. There is another 
point of interest, however, which has been somewhat 
overlooked, but which is very significant. This in- 
teresting point is the fact that while the position or 
platform of the Republican party. for the canvass is 
practically determined, that of the Democratic party 


is wholly uncertain. The Republicans will favor en- 


couragement to domestic industry, and a sincere sup- 
port and extension of the reformed system of the civil 
service. They will need only to place upon such a 
platform a candidate who is known to represent. it, 
and who would introduce character and ability into 
the canvass, to be fairly sure of success. But the 
Democrats are not only at sea, they are drifting upon 
a very stormy sea. 

It is now evident that they can not as a party take 
the position which the election of Speaker CARLISLE 
was supposed to assure. On the contrary, the elec- 
tion of Mr. CARLISLE produced an immediate protest 
which threatened the unity of the party.. From the 


hour of that election the party has been paralyzed. 


And while this situation revealed the impossibility of 
Democratic agreement upon a tariff policy, Demo- 
crats began to attack the reform bill in a spirit which 
plainly showed party hostility. The position, then, is 


plain. Success depends upon the independent vote. 


The independent vote universally regards civil service 
reform as the chief issue of the election, and a large 
part of it, out of Pennsylvania, favors reasonable rev- 
enue reform. The Democratic party, however, has 
succeeded in presenting itself at the opening of the 
active work of the canvass as hostile to the chief re- 
form, and doubtful of the other. It seems, moreover, 
inclined to suppose that there is some mysterious vir- 
tue in the cry for ‘‘the old ticket.” That is to say, 
it appears to think that the country wishes Mr. 


Henpricks for President—Mr. HENDRICKS, who is 
the most amiable and unmeaning of all political per- 
sonages. 

The explanation of this situation is that the Demo- 
cratic party has ceased to represent anything what- 
ever but opposition; not opposition upon a principle 
or a policy, but mere opposition to Republican mea- 
sures because they are Republican. It is a wholly 
negative party, and this also is explicable. It is a 
political organization which has entirely outlived the 
situation in which it was organized, and after a pros- 
tration of a quarter of a century it is trying to adjust 
itself to a totally new situation, and in doing it to re- 
tain its old cohesion. In this effort it fails necessarily, 
because the mass of the party is inert, unsympathet- 
ic with genuine progress, and largely un-American. 
The intelligent and progressive element of the Dem- 
ocratic party does not lead the party. It is obliged 
to follow, and even to pander to party ignorance. Mr. 
HEwITT's O'DONNELL resolution is the most striking 
recent illustration of this fact, and the defeat of Mr. 
PENDLETON in Ohio, the Democrat most conspicuously 
identified with civil service reform—although the in- 
terest of Governor CLEVELAND in the cause has been as 


signal and effective—shows in another form the real | 


party servility to the same ignorant prejudice. It is 
now too late for the Democratic party to take a posi- 
tion upon either of the questions of the tariff or ad- 
ministrative reform which will satisfy intelligent in- 
dependent voters that the causes in which they are 
interested would be safer in Democratic than in Re- 
publican hands. The advantage of position thus far 
is evidently with the Republicans. 


THE FIRST REPORT OF THE NATIONAL 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 

THE first report of the National Civil Service Com- 
missioners is not only a summary of the work which 
has been accomplished under the act during the year, 
but it is very properly a general statement of many 
principles and truths which are familiar to those who 
have devoted care and attention to the subject, but 
which are new and unknown to a very large number 
of persons. It is in the large States and cities, where 
there is a vast concentration of patronage, that the 
abuses and dangers of the old spoils system are best 
known, because there the power of patronage to per- 
vert parties from their just purpose and totally to de- 
moralize politics is most familiar. But in some parts 
of the Southern and Western States, and even among 
some members of Congress, there is a desire of informa- 
tion and a half suspicion that the reform law is a mere 
party trick; and we can easily understand that the 
commission, having neither the time nor the clerical 
force to answer inquiries in detail, has thought it best 
to make a general and adequate reply in the report. 
This course has fortunately produced a manual of 
elementary principles as well as a report of opera- 
tions, and the manual will throw a most instructive 
light upon the operations. 

The reformed system now applies to about 14,000 
places, and it can be extended at any time by a simple 
executive order. The experiment of a year has total- 
ly disposed of many of the stock objections and sneers 
at the system. It has not been a cover for Republic- 
an appointments, nor a scheme for the benefit of de- 
cayed clergymen and incapable college graduates, nor 
a reward for visionary impracticables. As has been 
shown at Albany—for the national law is in this point 
like the New York law—Republican clerks have been 
replaced under the law by Democratic clerks, and the 
great multitude of successful applicants are clever 
scholars of the common schools, not graduates of col- 
lege. The history of a year shows, as we have al- 
ways insisted, that the reform is especially a people’s 
reform. It deposes bosses as the dictators of appoint- 
ments in the public service, and opens the doors wide 
to all the people. An applicant depends solely upon 
his own merit, as proved upon a fair trial with others, 
and having lionestly shown that merit, he has been 
honestly selected in order from the eligible list, when 
a vacancy has occurred, without the interference of 
any kind of personal or political favor or influence. 

Thus under the reformed system the civil service 
becomes not the legion of a party paid from the pub- 
lic treasury, but an agency of all the people, embra- 
cing citizens of every party, sympathy, and opinion. 
This happily tends to break up the office-holding man- 
agement of politics, and by putting an end to assess- 
ments upon public officers, to restore their self-respect, 
and to make parties the instruments of policies and of 
the people, and not the machine of politicians. The 
report shows that the introduction of this system has 
been as practicable and: effective as its principle is 
sound and truly democratic. Indeed, the simplicity 
and common-sense of the reformed system, as proved 
by actual experiment and recorded in this report, are 
so plain, and its advantages to the service and to poli- 
tics and to the general welfare so obvious, that the 
country will undoubtedly require its continuance. 
The report is sent to Congress with a cordial message 
frém the President, who says: ‘‘I avow my convic- 
tion that it [the reform law] will henceforth prove to 
be of still more signal benefit to the public service ;” 
and the report praises the conduct of the President in 


befriending the reform. No friend of reform wj]] 


forget that the President had it in his power, under 
the form of enforcing the law, to frustrate its purpose 
and to discredit reform, but that he appointed a friend- 
ly commission, and has sustained their work. It js 
in certain acts outside of the reform law and the com- 
mission, such as the practical dismissal of admirable 
and efficient officers, like the late Naval Officer in New 
York and the Pension Agent in Philadelphia, merely 
because of the expiration of their terms, that he has 
shown a want of sympathy with reform. But his 
latest reported declaration that no public officer 
should be molested or feel himself imperiled by the 
expression of any personal preferences in regard to 
the election is manly and honorable. 


THE LEGAL TENDER DECISION. 


THE Supreme Court of the United States is com- 
posed of a body of very able lawyers and of consery- 
ative and patriotic men; and as there is at present no 
strong party feeling or pressure of any kind, their 
practically unanimous opinion upon any point in- 
volving important public interests must be regarded 
with great respect as of very great weight. The 
Court has just sustained the decision of 1871, which 
reversed that of 1870, which held that Congress had 
no constitutional power to issue legal-tender notes. 
In 1871 the court held substantially that the legal- 
tender act was a war measure, and justified by a:great 
national exigency. It now holds—eight of the Jus- 
tices agreeing against one—that always, and under all 
circumstances, Congress has power to issue legal-tender 
notes. The ground of the opinion is that Congress is 
the legislature of a sovereign nation, that the power 
of such issue is a power belonging to all national sov- 
ereignties, and that it is not expressly withheld from 
Congress by the Constitution. 

This vie'y is surprising, because the words of the 
Constitution are that ‘‘the powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States respect- 
ively, or to the people.” The decision of the Court 
would seem to be an assertion that the power of Con- 
gress is as supreme as that of Parliament, except that 
it can not exercise powers expressly withheld. This 
is a position apparently in conflict with the plain 
words of the Constitution, yet certain powers dis- 
tinctly granted, with the authority to do whatever 
is necessary to carry out those powers, are held by 
the Court to legitimate its opinion. 

The decision settles the question of the constitution- 
ality of the legal-tender acts, but it also recognizes in 
Congress the constitutional authority of indefinite in- 
flation. The practical reply to the possible peril of 
such a recognition is that Congress would never have 
hesitated to use such authority if it had felt strong 
enough, and had believed that the exigency demand- 
ed the action. Inan emergency Congress has always 


| exercised supreme national powers, and the true con- 


servative restraint upon its action lies in the intelli- 
gence and honesty of the country. | 


PROPOSALS FOR A NEW PARTY. 

THE Massachusetts Reform Club, which consists 
largely of independent Republicans who are in sym- 
pathy with the recent conference in New York, pro- 
poses another conference to be held in New York in 
May. It is to be composed of Republican and Demo- 
cratic friends of civil service reform, of the reduction 
of the revenue, and of the cessation of silver coinage; 
and the conference, if deemed expedient, is to nomi- 
nate candidates for the Presidency and Vice-Presi- 
dency. There are a great many Republicans who 
are friendly to all these things, and many also who 
favor the extension of suffrage to women and a strict 
prohibitory policy. But this call raises a serious 
question. It is in substance a proposition to organ- 
ize a new party by pooling certain issues. Is that 
wise? Does the situation favor such a movement ? 

Look at it in the interest of the first subject men- 
tioned—that of civil service reform. The Republican 
party has: begun such a reform most effectively, and 
it is prosecuting it honestly and earnestly, while the 
Democratic party, despite honorable and able Demo- 
crats who favor reform, would most certainly not 
advance reform should. it come into power. Yet a 
division of the Republican party, or the withdrawal 
from it of the independent vote, would inevitably se- 
cure Democratic success. Would that in any way 
promote the interests of reform? The Free-soil 
Democrats and Conscience Whigs united to form the 
Republican party thirty years ago, because neither of 
the old parties would adopt the antislavery issue. But 
Republican civil service reformers have persuaded the 
party to adopt reform. If the evil against which the 
reform is directed is strong anywhere, it is strong in 
New York. But the last Republican Convention in 
New York resolved that ‘‘ we rejoice in the successful 
inauguration of civil service reform, a result of Re- 
publican agitation and national progress, and insist 
that the work thus auspiciously begun shall be prose- 
cuted to complete success.” If the Whig National 
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Convention had adopted unanimously such a resolu- 
tion in regard to the antislavery movement, and 
had shown its good faith, there would have been no 
Republican party formed in 1853. It will be time 
enough to consider whether a new party is necessary 
to secure reform when the Republican Convention 
has rejected it. : ze 

It would seem to be a strange imperiling of a pros- 
perous cause by its own friends to attempt at this time 
the formation of a new party mainly for reform. 
Certainly the progress of the cause has been rapid be- 
yond p ent. It is but four years this winter 
since its friends thought the time ripe for effective or- 
ganization to affect public opinion. It is but two 
years ago last summer that they united upon the 
PENDLETON bill as their objective point, and a year 
avo that bill became law by the practical unanimity 
ot Congress, and the law has been honestly enforced 
by a Republican Administration. Is this a situation 
whieh requires the formation of a new-party to pro- 
mote the reform? <A conference of like-minded Re- 
publicans will be always pleasant, but a conference to 
contemplate a new party is evidently premature. 


DYNAMITE CRIMES. 


WHEN the Confederate refugees in Canada, during 
our late civil war, tried to send pestilence into North- 
ern communities by means of infected clothing, and 
dispatched a gang of robbers to St. Albans, in Vermont, 
and proposed to burn hotels in New York and in other 
towns and cities, there was a universal feeling of in- 
dignation among all loyal Americans, and an in- 
stinctive demand that England should-not permit her 
provinces to be used as the basé of such dastardly 
and cowardly crimes, which were meant wantonly to 
mutilate and murder the most innocent and helpless 
persons. It is not surprising, therefore, that when 
similar inhuman attempts were made to slaughter 
multitudes of innocent men, women, and children in 
London in order to show discontent with the English 
government, and when there is good reason to sup- 
pose that this country is the base of such crimes, that 
Englishmen should ask with indignant surprise 
whether honorable Americans are willing to allow 
such offenses, not against England only, but against 
humanity and civilization, to be matured and directed 
without protest upon American soil. 

To a feeling of this kind on the part of a kindred 
people, or of any civilized nation, it is no answer to 
say that they have themselves not been disturbed un- 
der similar circumstances. Precedents for hostile 
indifference between nominally friendly nations can 
be always found, and there is scarcely any mean act 
possible to a nation that may not be justified by simi- 
lar meanness on the part of other nations. When 
England raised the question whether her laws allowed 
her to stop the Alabama, we replied with justice that 
if the laws of a country did not enable it to deal hon- 
orably with a friendly nation, a failure to pass laws 
adequate for such a purpose would be properly re- 
garded as evidence of unfriendliness. If England 
feels aggrieved by any hostile and murderous plots 
that are matured in this country, she has the right to 
call our attention to them, and it is our honorable 
duty to prevent crimes against the peaceful citizens 
of other countries, so far as we can do so without vio- 
lating any principle of our well-established polity. 

If upon such representation it should appear that 
our laws do not prevent offenses which are prohibit- 
able without such violations of polity, we ought to 
nake the laws effective to that end and within those 
limits. But the dynamite crimes, so far as appears, 
are individual. They are, indeed, probably sustained 
by a certain number of people in this country who 
are willing to aid in destroying helpless women in 
England so long as their own precious bodies are 
safe over three thousand miles of sea. Our laws per- 
mit such people to mieet publicly and advocate assas- 
sation, as they permitted Most to preach a general 
crusade against civilized order. But they would seize 
aud punish any persons who were proved to be en- 
gaged in a conspiracy to carry out such doctrines, or 
any individuals who should be shown to be preparing 
weapons of any kind for criminal purposes abroad, 
or those who should attempt to ship them for such 
purposes. But our laws can not forbid free speech, 
hor prohibit the exportation of dangerous chemicals 
and weapons. Even treason in this country consists 
only in levying war against the government, or in 
giving aid to open enemies. There is no difference 
of feeling between intelligent Englishmen and Amer- 
cans regarding these dynamite.crimes. But their 
nature makes the suppression of them by laws which 
are not dangerous to reasonable liberty very difficult. 
Even England herself is thus far able to do nothing, 
although the crimes are committed upon her soil. 
Before asking us to prevent the export, ought not she 
'o forbid the import of dangerous explosives? While 
she asks us to stop the contemplation of crime, she 
tinds herself unable to prevent its commission. Any 
friendly representation, however, from the English 


Government will be received undoubtedly in the 


most friendly spirit by the Government and by pub- 
lic opinion in the United States. i 


| friends to be about to fight a 
| the public, in which he asks: 


THE QUEEN’S BOOK. 


A BOOK written by a Queen of England can not fail to be 
read with curiosity and a kind of pathetic sympathy due toa 
consciousness of the peculiar isolation of her position. This 
isolation is shown by certain errors of taste in the volume 
from her diary which is just published by the HARPERs. 
There was probably no person in England who could ven- 
ture to suggest to the Queen that the publication of trivial 
details of daily life and the record of her interest in her 
servants’ bumps and bruises could not be agreeable to in- 
telligent Englishmen. 

But the entire simplicity and good faith with which this 
is done is, as we say, pathetic, and wins a kindly sympathy 
for the lonely woman who does it. The discomfort for 
Englishmen arises from the fact that the lonely lady is the 
Queen, the ceremonial head of the state; and the more she 
is a mere ceremony, the more desirable it is that the digni- 
ty of the ceremony be preserved. A certain degree of gla- 
mour is indispensable to royalty, and to this a certain secln- 
sion is necessary. But this is incompatible with the pub- 
lication of a diary. | 

Yet the book will be widely read, and it will produce the 
same impression that:the previous volume produced, that 
the author is a woman of simple tastes and of good feeling, 
with limited interests and strong domestic attachments. 
The profound regard for JOHN BROowN is grotesque, but 
it is evident that her interest in him was very sincere, and 
that, too, is an illustration of the solitude of royal life. So- 
ciety, in the usual sense, is practically closed to sovereigns, 
and a familiar attendant may acquire a kind of intimacy 
which is denied to the highest nobleman in the realm. To 
those who see only what can be seen across the sea, it would 
seem that VICTORIA, more justly than ELiIzaBETH, will be 
known as the good Queen. 


THE BANISHED QUAKERS. 


IT is with great pleasure that we call attention to the 
poem of Mr. WHITTIER’s which is printed at the head of 
these columns. He has seldom written more charming or 
more characteristic verses, which are most felicitously mar- 
ried to the pathetic and suggestive picture by Mr. ABBEY. 
The scene is one which no son of the Puritans is glad to 
remember, and which most vividly reminds us that it was 
liberty to worship God in their own way, not liberty for all 
men to worship as their conscience might dictate, that they 
songht. 

Even as the Puritans drove the Quakers from New Eng- 
land, they had been driven by prelacy from old England ; 
and the intolerance was not peculiar to New England, for 
New York also banished the Quakers. But even then, also, 
there was a higher strain in Puritanism. JOHN ROBINSON, 
the Pnritan pastor at Leyden, begged his friends, as they 
sailed sadly for America, to remember that there was yet 
fresh truth to break forth from God’s Word. If for a time 
his words were forgotten, they have been long remembered, 
and religious and political liberty have found no kindlier 
soil than that of New England. 

LONGFELLOW, in “ Evangeline,” has commemorated the 
expulsion of the pastoral Acadians from their happy home, 
and WHITTIER has now touched the tale of that earlier ex- 
ile with the tender grace of his genius. Both poets have 
taught us that romance in history is not an exotic, and the 
finest strains of each have been songs of their native land. 


THE ROOT OF MUNICIPAL REFORM. 


Mr. RoOoOsEVELT’s bill abolishing the confirmatory power 
of the Board of Aldermen was promptly passed by the Le- 
gislature, and, we trust, will have become a law when this 
paper is issued. It is the first step in a series of measures 
which, if urged with similar force, will be adopted, and 
which, in connection with the reformed method of minor 
appointment, will greatly correct the crying abuses of mu- 
nicipal administration. 

There are certain supplementary measures which are 
necessary. These have been well stated by the Herald. 
The Mayor should have the effective power of removal; the 
departments should be single-headed ; the heads should be 
appointive, except the Comptroller, and their official term 
should be conterminous with that of the Mayor. The rea- 
sons of these provisions are obvious, and their adoption 
would give coherency and efficiency to the new system. 

Accordingly Mr. ROOSEVELT, in the House, has intro- 
duced a bill providing for the election of Comptroller, and 
Mr. Ross another providing for the spring election of 
Mayor and Aldermen, and Mr. GipBs another requiring the 
supolall by the next Mayor of successors of the pre- 
sent heads of departments. The power of removal with- 
ont a legal trial must be also secured, for withont it there 
is no proper responsibility. The present system of remov- 
al of a subordinate officer only by a method which is prac- 
tically a trial in court is absurd. Arbitrary removals of 
subordinates will cease just in the degree that it is clear 
that arbitrary appointments can not be made. 


PERSONAL. 


An American tourist, who had taken rooms for the summer in 
an old chateau at Boulogne-sur-Mer, France, was pleasantly sur- 
prised, on entering them, by the presence of two pictures by Mr. 
Sot Eytiner, which had evidently been reproduced by a firm of 
Paris publishers from illustrations in Harprr’s WEEKLY. The 
same tourist came across two more of Mr. Eytiner’s pictures in 
a tavern at Stratford-on-Avon, and another one in Brussels. 

—One of our esteemed contemporaries in this city thinks that 
Mr. Sermovur Hapen’s “best qualities are not art qualities, but 
those of etching”; and this reminds us of an incident which took 
place at a club of etchers in Paris last summer. Among those - 
present were M. GaiLiiarp, the well-known etcher, who when 
asked by an American guest why it was that the Parisian artists 
cared for no Englishman but Srymour HapbEy, answered : * Because 
he is such an artist” (Monsieur, c’est parce qu’il est tellement 


artiste). 
—Mr. f Virginia, having been supposed by his 
a Virginian who had han- 
ewspaper, has addressed a card to 


hly in an 
dled him pretty roughly in “What satisfaction can I secure 


from my opponent? I would not fight a duel. I do not wish his 


— 


nothing. 


blood, and I should be as miserable as he is now if I shed it. 
With a sweet home filled with merry children, with enough to live 
comfortably, with a paying profession, | am happy, and want te 
live.” Comirg from this source, this presentation of the absurdity 
of duelling is a gratifying sign of the times. 

—There are so many excellent actors in politics already, that 
the proposal to run Mr. Hznry Irvine for Parliament need not 
create surprise. It will be remembered that Mr. Wittiam J. 
FLORENCE, another actor, has publicly expressed his willingness 
to accept a consulship; and Mr. 8. G. W. Bensamry, an artist—all 
actors profess to be artists—seems to be filling the post of Minister 
to Persia to the entire satisfaction of his superior officers. 

—At the last regular fortnightly meeting of the Nineteenth 
Century Club, Dr. Witttam A. Hammonp spoke on the use and 
abuse of the brain. He believed it to be an abuse of a child’s 
brain to send the child to school before it is ten vears old, and ad- 
vised parents to cultivate their children’s powers of perception. 
It was well to show a child a picture, and let it tell how many 
things it saw there. One father,had so trained his boy that after 
walking by a shop window the child could enumerate a hundred 
things he had seen behind the glass. Dr. Hammonp claimed, as an 
anatomist, that the structure of a woman’s brain was different from 
the structure of a man’s brain, and that, therefore, the natural 
functions of the two must be dissimilar; but he disavowed any in- 
tention to pronounce either superior to the other. Mr. CourTLANDT 
PaLMER, the president of the club, announced that next winter its 
scope would be considerably enlarged. 

—GustavE Dorst’s last large picture, the “ Vale of Tears,” was 
intended to be a rendering of the verse, “Come unto Me all ve 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” The 
background represents a shadowy valley, flanked by an enormous 
crag, at the entrance to which Christ stands clothed in white, bear- 
ing a cross, His hand raised as if in invitation to the great number 
of sorrowful figures who fill the foreground, representing almost 
every class of human sufferers—the aged, sick, maimed, halt, and 
blind—all looking toward Christ with the spirit that-animates the 
faces in the foreground of Rapnaet’s “ Transfiguration.” 

—Bismarck, in a letter to his wife in 1851: “ In the art of say- 
ing nothing in a great many words I am making rapid progress. 
I write many pages of letters which read like leading articles, and 
if MaNnTeEUFFRL, after perusing them, can tell what thev are about, 
he certainly knows more than I. Every one of us pretends that 
his colleagues are full of ideas and plans, and yet all the time the 
whole body of us know nothing, and each is aware that the others 
No man, not even the most malicious skeptie of a 
democrat, can believe what charlatanism and big pretense is all 
this diplomacy.” The candid statesman was then Councillor of 

Legation at Frankfort. 

—A French Dominican monk, Pére Dipon, has published in 
Paris a book about the Germans, in which he shows that the school 
and the barrack are the central points of German Civilization. 
Their great pride, he says, is founded on their army and their uni- 
versities. He commends the docility of the German students: 
“Much as I ilove and admire independence of spirit and character 
in the man who, by dint of labor and maturity, light and virtue, 
has rendered himself worthy of it, by so much do I find stupid anel 
deplorable that precocious Voltaireianism which produces critics 
and insurgents of twenty vears of age.” 

—Referring to the present unpleasantness in the Soudan, an 
English journalist observes: “ The public may regret the immoral 
tendencies of remote savages to slave-dealing, cannibalism, anid 
other vices ; but thev are beyond the reach of our arms, and it is 
unwise to be enunciating moral truisms at the cost of perpetual 
war. Practical philanthropists had better confine their energies 
to practical measures for which they possess the requisite power. 
An enforced registration of the existing slaves, and a heavy taxa- 
tion upon the possession of them, would do more than the millions 
of money and the thousands of lives wasted in the Soudan during 
the last fifteen years,” to say nothing of the armies and bloodshed 
necessary to accomplish the enforcement. 

—M. De Lesseps’s friends are urging him, “as a last achieve- 
ment,” to undertake the construction of a tunnel under the Eng- 
lish Channel, “thus uniting forever the interests of the two na- 
tions” —a sentiment that commends itself to after-dinner oratory. 

—The Saturday Review sees in the United States a growing di- 
vergence and independence from England.in literature and in life. 
“The English and the Americans are of one stock, but they are 
two peoples; and there is nothing to be gained by a pretense that 
the Americans are colonial or provincial. The colonial spirit has 
been invisible in the United States for fifty years, and the proyin- 
cial spirit died during the war of the rebellion. The conditions 
of life in the United States, the climate, the blending of customs 
brought from other lands than England—these unite in making 
the American unlike the Englishman.” Nevertheless there is a 
growing Anglomaniaism in fashionable circles in New York city. 

—Mr. Broapuvrst, M.P., in an address at the opening of a work- 
men’s club, did not speak as a teetotaler, because he was not one; 
but maintained that if a man wanted alcohol he should have it at 
home. If a workman told him that alcohol was necessary to sus- 
tain physical exertion, he should say that, so far as his own ex- 
perience went, it was net necessary. He had worked ten vears 
ago as a Journeyman stone-mason on some of the largest buildings 
in the land, and his work was of no light order. He found he 
could get through with it much better without beer, and that he 
left off in the evening much stronger and less tired than when he 
had taken beer during his working-hours. Although his employ- 
ment at present was of a different character, it was not less ardu- 
ous, and he could express his honest belief that it would be im- 
possible for him to sustain himself during the usual hard day's 
work of a Member of Parliament if he were not almost a teeto- 
taler. 

—The Pope complains that in France “ the work of dissolution’’ 
wrought by the sophists and philosophers of the last century has 
been “revived and prosecuted by the sectaries of the present 
time.” 

—The late actress JosEPpHINE GALLMEYER refused on a certain 
occasion to appear in a new piece. Her manager thereupon showed 
her the contract which she had made with him, and which nothing 
could break but death or marriage. To spite him, she married on 
the very next day the most unprepossessing and nearly useless 
member of her company—a man whom she never shook hands 
with before or after. Notwithstanding her large earnings on the. 
stage, she died in poverty and in debt. 7 

—In a vigorous editorial on “ Woman’s Work,” the Wareham 
(Massachusetts) News takes the bull by the horns as follows: 
‘“* While the husband is toiling from Monday morning till Saturday 
night to furnish the means ef living, the wives and daughters, as 
well as the sons, should do something practical with their own 
hands to save expenses and help in the good work. We have too 
many wasteful Bridgets in the kitchen, reckless Susans in the 
laundry, and airish waitresses, chamber-maids, and seamstresses in 
other parts of the house. People of wealth may employ servants 
and seamstresses, and devote themselves to art and the elegancies 
of life; but while the husband is earning his daily bread in the 
sweat of his face, no hands in the household should be idle. We 
must come to this if men without money are to marry, and if the 
household is to eat its daily bread honestly acquired. No young 
man, starting in life without a cash capital, can honestly earn enough 


to keep a wife and family in idleness, and pay Irish and German 
servants to wait upon them.” ; 
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WAXING AND WANING. 
Horr and the sun are like as one— 
Both largest when they rise; 
They shrink alike from morn ull noon, 
As life grows old and wise. 


With what unbounded hope the boy 
Begins his world-career ! : 

How wondrous large and bright with joy 
Do rising suns appear! , 

But as the suns grow less and less, 
And paler, as they climb 3 

The vacant sky, so we confess 
The cold deceits of time. 

Our boyhood hopes will shrink and fade 
As boyhood drifts away, 

And one by one to rest ave laid 
The failures of the day. 


And yet the sun at noon that turns 

Its downward course will grow and grow, 
Till in the west it rolls and burns 

As large as half a day ago. 


So, as we near that other sphere, 
The early hope revives, 

That all we thought was ours here ’ 
May be, in other lives. 


MISSISSIPPI LEVEES. 


_ To one accustomed to the precipitous heights 
of the Palisades, and recky and wood-clad rug- 


gedness characterizing the shores of the lower: 


Hudson Highlands and most of our Northern riv- 
ers, the contrast is indeed surprising upon first 
viewing that stretch of scenery, of low-lving but 
highly cultivated land on either side of the Mis- 
sissippi near New Orleans, called the Lower Coast. 
The pictures presented are charming enough in 
themselves, but so strangely inverted does every- 
thing appear that a sense of intense weirdness 
and unreality pervades the most commonplace 
objects to one im whose mind the word coast 
brings up a memory of lofty headlands, rocky 
promontories, and rolling vessels. 

To the traveller on shipboard the horizon on 
either side is apparently girded by a thread, on 
which is strung in almost endless succession the 
forms of low-roofed planters’ residences, number- 
less orange groves, moss-draped cypress-trees, 
with here and there the bulky shape of a planta- 


tion chimney trailing its smoke to the horizon _ 


across the sunset sky. Everything stands up tall, 
distinct ; there appear to be no backgrounds. All 
objects are silhouettes. The great artist TURNER 


is said to have experienced during bis later years - 


an aberration of sight which elongated entirely 


out of proportion all perpendicular objects in his © 


paintings. What delight would he not have ex- 
perienced in overcoming with his altered vision 


these endless lines of levees, these slender threads © 


of tremendous converging perspectives ! 


At high-water periods, when your steamer is | 


floating on a level ten feet higher than the land 
on either side, and the fields beyond, instead of 
sloping up, are in reality lower still, vou get some- 
what of an impression that the world must some- 
how be rounding off suddenly in that neighbor- 
hood. 

When a landing is required, vour river steam- 
er, however large or stately, needs no dock. She 
glides gracefully to the levee, until her forward 
puards brush the grassy top, then lowers her 
reat gang-plank, and the landing is made. This 
levee on which you have landed is a great bul- 
wark of earth, grass-covered, solid, and compact, 
a barrier in flood times to the river’s assaults, 
protecting the rich plantations on either side for 
18%) miles, the building of which has cost over 
000,000, 

On one side of you is the great broad river, 
with its swiftly rushing current, its wavelets 
breaking within a foot of the levee top; on the 
other are spread below beautiful plantations, with 
their clustering laborers’ quarters and busy mills 
and hundreds of workers afield. It is too charm- 
ing a picture of thrift and industry to be lying at 
the merey of that mighty flood already flecking 
the bank with its foam. 

Notwithstanding the apparent security of those 
afield, they keep a sharp eve on the treacherous 
river, and guards are vigilantly patrolling it for 
miles. If a leak is found on the inside of the 
levee near the base, it is a craw-fish or land-crab 
hole. If it runs clear water, the danger is not 
immediate. If it is muddy, the earth inside is 
crumbling ; the hole in the river must be felt for, 
atid stopped with a sand-bag, or a cup-shaped 
earth barrier built up on the land side as high as 
the, river level without. 

Should a break be too large for the watcher to 
close alone, or the levee show signs of caving, the 
alarm is instantly given. Whistles are blown, 
the bells ring out a wild alarm, all work on the 
plantation is stopped, and from every direction 
the hands come running to the threatened spot, 
bringing whatever implement they have with 
which to meet the common foe. Stakes are driv- 
en in the crumbling earth, willow. branches, 
boards, drift-wood, packed with earth—anything 
is used that will hoid back the water for a short 
space, until the more permanent earth-tilled gun- 
ny-bags can be brought and packed in layers 
against the tide. The danger at that one spot is 
then over, unless the river is still rising, when, if 
the whole line of levee in the threatened district 
ean not be carefully watched and re-enforced, one 

.of those great crevasses is formed which inundate 
for miles these beautiful lands, carrying distress 
or ruin through hundreds of plantations, and fill- 
ing our journals with tales of misery and priva- 
tion, 

Some of the larger levees have all the lines, 
angles, and strength of veritable fortifications. 
Convict labor frequently renders the State good 
service in building these works, their encamp- 
ments and those engaged on the work, as at 


the great Scott Levee, presenting very animated 
scenes. Armed guards keep a vigilant watch 
on the, workers, and generally have one or more 
dogs %eside them should a man break for the 
woods, and a boat at hand should he take to the 
water, while attempting an escape. The convicts 
are not always aware of the location of these 
guards, as they are generally concealed in a shal- 
low rifle-pit commanding the most likely points 
of escape. J. O. Davipson. 


A WORTHLESS FELLOW. 


THERE was a rumor afloat at the fort that Tom 
O'Halloran was to be discharged from the regi- 
ment for drunkenness, and everybody was sorry 
for it. Even though those were stirring days, 
and every man and woman had their heads and 
their hearts full of the expedition against the 
Indians for which the regiment was preparing, 
vet each had a thought of pity for Tom, a word 
of kindness for Tom’s mother. They had, after 
a fashion, belonged to the regiment longer than 
any officer or soldier now included in it, for Tom’s 
father had been band-master from the early days 
of the war to his death, which occurred just aft- 
er Tom was enrolled as a private, some five years 
since; while Mrs. O’ Halloran, whose patience and 
faithfulness as a nurse were beyond praise, was 
endeared to almost every officer’s family by some 
battle with death which they had fouglit together. 
They had more than their share of Irish beauty, 
those two, and the gray eyes which laughed or 
flashed under Tom’s dark brows were, his de- 
fenders said, very like those which looked at the 
world with such gentle kindness from beneath 
his mother’s white hair. .He was a strong, clever 
young Irishman, with an aptitude for doing well 
anything that he was set to do, from fighting to 
masonry, but with a passion for drink which his 
mother’s prayers, his Colonel’s warnings, and his 
own resolutions were powerless to overcome. 
Clever and handsome and brave as he was, and 
“Child of the Regiment,” as he was jokingly 


called, his officers would scarcely have had such 


patience with his always recurring escapades if 
it had not been for his mother, whose love for 
him was so devoted, and whose faith in his prom- 
ises of reform so unwavering, that the hardest 
hearts (and soldiers’ hearts are not very hard 
ones) always yielded to her entreaty for another 
chance for her boy. 

But this time things looked very serious for 

poor Tom. He had been drunk while on duty as 
a sentry, and being in a quarrelsome humor, had 
been with difficulty prevented from knocking 
down the officer of the day who had ordered him 
under arrest. Within a week a large portion of 
the regiment was to start on an expedition of 
several months, and as Tom’s company was 
amgng those which were to go, the Colonel had 
been heard to say that patience in his case had 
reached its limit, for g drunken sentry could en- 
danger an army, and nobody could possibly rely 
upon Tom’s sobriety from one hour to another. 
Punishment and warnings had alike failed a 
hundred times, and Tom must be left behind and 
discharged. I think the good Colonel, under 
whose bluff aspect was hidden a very kindly 
heart, was quite conscious that he was in disfa- 
yor with all the ladies, and many of the officers, 
that.day, and it was even whispered that he had 
been repulsed with great disorder, in an attempt 
‘to prove to Mrs. Colonel that he was right in his 
resolution. At all events, he carried rather a 
gloomy countenance about his duties, and it was 
with lagging footsteps that, toward evening, he 
entered the little hospital. There was only one 
patient at present, but he was one who would 
never leave it alive,a man who had been a good 
soldier, and the Colonel’s orderly for years. 

A little old woman with a white apron and a 
quaint cap rose from beside the bed where poor 
Butler lay—a pale little woman, with a look of 
patient trouble in her soft eves that touched the 
Colonel more than vehement reproaches, for this 
was Mrs. O'Halloran, and to him, as to most of 
the officers, she was the old: and tried friend of 
many an illness and anxiety, rather than merely 
the mother of a private soldier who was in a 
scrape. The room was as neat and pleasant, the 
bed and the patient as well cared for, as though 


his nurse had no thongtt but his welfare; and 


the sight of this also t8uched the Colonel, who 
would have done his duty under any circum- 
stances, and who respected the evidence of such 


| a character in others. 


“Butler must not talk much, if you please, 
Colonel,” Mrs. O'Halloran said, as she left the 
room and sat down on the lowest step of the hall 
stair, for she was trembling so that she could 
scarcely stand. 

After a few moments the Colonel came slowly 
out. He was surprised that Butler had not inter- 
ceded for Tom, because he knew the man’s liking 
for the nurse, who, as’ a special favor, had been 
allowed him, instead of the usual hospital stew- 
ard, and that he might reasonably expect to be 
heard with patience at least by his old master. 

“You know what I would say, Colonel,” Mrs. 
O’Halloran began, rising and clasping her wrin- 
kled hands. ‘My heart has been breaking to 
say it this long day, but I could not leave Butler.” 

“Does Butler know anything of this affair ?”’ 

“No, sir. Sure I could not trouble a dying 
man, who has been a good friend to Tom, and 
his father before him, this many a day.” 

“T wish Tom had your sense of duty, Mrs. 
O’Halloran !” cried the Colonel, with a sudden 


_dimness in his keen eyes, as he thought of the 


mother’s agony of suspense that she had con- 
cealed for the good of her patient. 

“IT knew that I could see you when you came 
to see Butler, as you always do, Colonel,” she 
said, simply; and then, while the slow tears of 
age crept down her pale face, ‘‘Colonel, it is 
good and kind you have been to my poor boy 
many and many a time, and sorely he has tried 


your kindness! But his heart is set on going 
to this fighting, and if you turn him out of the 


regiment now, the regiment that has been ‘his 


home since he was a little lad, sure, sir, you 
will ruin his life entirely, and he so young. He 
is a brave boy too, is my Tom, Colonel, and I 
have a feeling here” (pressing a trembling hand 
against her heart) “that if you take him with you, 
he will do something to make you and his regi- 
ment proud of him.” 
It was weak logic, but the brave, pathetic old 
‘eyes, the passionate pleading of the faltering 
voice, made it verv eloquent, and though the 
Colonel told himself that he was ‘a fool, he knew 
that he was yielding. 
“Take him with vou this once! Give him this 
one more chance!’’ she implored. ‘Sure, Col- 
onel, the God of the widow will not let any harm 
come to you, because you heard the widow’s 
prayer.” 
“Very well, Mrs. O'Halloran, for your sake 
Tom shall have another trial; but I shall ‘keep 
my eye on him, and if he does any harm, it shall 
only be to himself,” cried the Colonel, with a 
sense of apologizing to his conscience. ‘ The 
son of such a mother as you are ought to be bet- 
ter stuff than hopeless drunkards are made of.” 
“‘ God bless you, sir, for ever and ever !”—catch- 
ing his hand and kissing it. “ His mother knows 
Tom O'Halloran better than himself does; and 
you will be glad of this day’s mercy as long as 
you live, Colonel.” | ) 


The sun had risen on such hopes and such con- 
fidence, such light hearts and such gay laughter, 
on a well-ordered, well-appointed regiment that 
scorned its foes and believed in its own invind 
bleness. The sun was sinking, at the June day’s 
close, on a couple of hundred exhausted men hud- 
dled together within a rampart of saddles and 
dead horses on the bare crown of a steep hill, 
whose base was. surrounded by howling savages, 


who stretched in dusky hordes, it seemed to the. 


tired eyes that watched them, endlessly through 
the valley beyond the little river. They had been 
surrounded and slaughtered by overwhelming 
numbers, and the remnant still alive were worn 
out with fatigue, heat, hunger, discouragement, 
but most of all bythirst. The steep sides of the 
hill were strewn with bodies; for the Indians, 
with the recklessness of triumph, had charged 
almost up to the rifles several times, and none 
of that weary band could say but what the next 
charge might be suecessful, though each man 


vowed silently to himself that his own weapon 


should prevent his becoming a prisoner if he sur- 
vived his comrades. 


They were not quite hopeless, however, for they. 


knew that within twenty-four hours’ march of 


them were re-enforcements of such extent that 
at their approach the Indians would vanish, and. 
that if they could but maintain their position, by: 
But in the 
mean time, though hunger and fatigue could be 
endured, thirst was maddening, and the wounded, 
who lay in the centre of the little circle, would: 
not live until morning without water, the surgeon’ 


sunset to-morrow they would be safe. 


said. The Colonel and two or three of the sur- 


-viving officers, who had been holding a council 


(if such could be called anything so unanimous 
as the opinion that they must defend themselves 
while there was life left), looked hopelessly at 
each other when the surgeon made his report, 
and then, with the energy of desperation, the Col- 
onel sprang to his feet. They were all lying 


flat behind their rampart to protect themselves © 


against occasional volleys fired by the Indians 
from an opposite but less high hill. 


“ Boys !” said the Colonel, and between fatigue - 
and sorrow (for had he not seen his best friends © 
die that day ?) the strong, kindly voice was sorely | 
shaken, “ you -have done to-day all that brave 


men could. You are tired and hungry and 
grieved. Your Colonel will not order you to do 
him an extra service, but the surgeon has told 


us that our wounded will die of thirst before. 


morning unless the have watery. Boys, there is 
a little stream at the foot of this hill. 


rades ?”’ 


There was a moment’s silence, for all the | 
men knew that the service he asked was a des-. 


perate one. The stream lay within the Indian 


line—if anything so irregular could be called a_ 


line—and they were physically so tired that ex- 

ertion, much less daring, seemed impossible. 

Only a moment, and then a tall young man 

jumped up in his place, a couple of yards from 

side, and waved his cap over his 
ead. - 

“IT will go, Colonel!’ cried Tom O’Halloran’s 
cheery voice. ‘Friends, who will help to bring 
some water for those who have not been so 
lucky as we have ?”’ 

Soldiers only need a leader to do a gallant 
thing, and in two moments more eight men—the 
Colonel would not permit more to go—crept out 
over the rampart, every second man carrying a 
tin bucket; and the others acting as guards. Very 
breathlessly their comrades waited the result, 
and the Colonel clinched his hands in helpless 
grief when he heard the firing that told they had 
been attacked. But they came back presently— 
seven of them, wonderfil to say—with water 
enough to give everybody a drink, and to keep 
the wounded supplied for several hours, and the 
only missing man was Tom O'Halloran ! 

“His mother said that he would make the 
regiment proud of him,” muttered the Colonel to 
the officer beside him, and neither was ashamed 
of the tears on his cheek. 

It was not a night on which it was possible for 
a commanding officer, however tired, to sleep; 
and two hours later, when all had been quiet for 
over an hour, and in the dusky skies the stars 
were shining brilliantly, the Colonel moved noise- 
lessly across the sleeping men to a sentry who 
for.some five minutes had been fixedly watch- 
ing something on the other side of the defenses. 


Will any 
of you volunteer to bring some for your com- 


q 


4 


% Soft water is comparatively free from lime, and 


| soft sandstones, are apt to be impurer. 


, Soft and pure. 
and efficient mineral springs, as those of Carls- 


“What is it ?” he asked, in a sharp whisner 
“T think it is one of our men, hate a4 I 
am not sure,” answered the soldier, pointing toa 
dark form crawling on hands and knees With 
many pauses, near the top of the hill. | 
“Who goes there ?”’ cried the Colonel. 
“Tom,” came a faint reply; and in an instant 
forgetting that it was his duty as commander not 
needlessly to expose his life, the Colonel was over 
the defenses, and kneeling beside bleeding ghast- 
ly, but living Tom O’ Halloran. 
“Good God! my boy, how: did you get here » 
We thought you were dead !” : | 
“So did I, Colonel, twice,” murmured Ton, with 
‘a gleain that was half fun, half tenderness, in his 
dim eyes. ‘ But I promised my mother to go 
back to her, and I was not going to break her 
heart just when I had done something at last to 
make her a little proud of her worthless fellow !” 


You all know that they were rescued next day 
“all that was left of them”; but I think you will 
be glad to hear that Tom O'Halloran kept his 
promise to his mother, and lived, though he lost 
a leg, and was otherwise so injured that he will 
never be a strong man again. But he is the hero 
of his regiment, and whether a desire to live up 
to his new place in men’s esteem helped him, or 
whether the good in his nature would have tri- 
umphed sooner or later without the assistance of 
his heroism, is a question the Colonel is fond of 
arguing, always ending by inviting his auditor, if 
a stranger, to go with him to the regimental hos- 
pital, where Tom has become a model book-keep- 
er and steward, and the best of sons to his happy 
and proud old mother, 


OUNCES OF PREVENTION. 
SPRING WATER. 


THERE is a common notion that spring water 
is pretty much the same everywhere, that its con- 
stitution varies much less than that of water from 
other sources. It is true. that in general spring 
water is the best drinking water. But there are 
very wide differences in the quality of different 
springs, and especially in the quantity and qual- 
ity of the various mineral substances which they 
contain. The main distinction is into hard and 
soft waters. The hard waters are those which 
contain lime and magnesian salts, and conse- 
quently will not form a lather with soap until 
after the soap has decomposed these salts, The 
“soap test” for hardness consists in employing a 
solution of soap of a given strength, and ascer- 
taining how much of this must be added to a 
given quantity of water to form a lather which 
will last a given time. Hard water may be soft- 
ened to a considerable extent by boiling it—in 
some cases an economical expedient. There are 


| hard waters that require seventeen times as much 


soap to make a lather as soft water requires. 
The soap thus wasted in using hard water costs 
the community an enormous sum annually. 


ftom the magnesian salts. The effects of its 
habitual use on health and growth are still an un- 
settled question, Of French recruits, says Gal- 
ton, a larger number from soft than from hard 
water districts were rejected on examination. But 
“this proves nothing, for the rejection might have 
been due to other physiological causes. And, ‘‘on 
the other hand, Highlanders are a stalwart race, 
and the water they have is mostly soft. water.” 
In the United States, ever since measurements 
have been made, the tallest American-born sol- 
diers have come from Kentucky. Then follow, 
in the order of average statures, the men of Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Missouri, California, Nevada, In- 
diana, and Virginia. In no other States does the 
average stature run over five feet eight inches. 
In Kentucky, it may be added, the ailment of 
stone in the bladder is frequent, presumably on 
account of the prevalence of magnesian salts in 
the drinking water. 

The terms “hard water’ and “soft water’’ 
need a little more careful definition than they 
commonly receive. There are many kinds of 
hard waters. One kind is that which flows from 
strata that contain much magnesia, This tends 
in some cases to produce goitre, a disease of 
which the chief cause is indeed a very different 
one, namely, insufficient exposure to sunlight, as 
among the inhabitants of that rather gloomy tract 
of the river Rhone, the Valais, just above Lake 
Geneva. Still the ailment has been traced, in 
parts of France and England (in the latter it is 
called “Derbyshire neck”), to the use of hard 
magnesian waters. 

This, happily, is in this country not a danger to 
health worth mentioning. In general the hard 
waters that come from the chalk and limestone 
formations are the best; those from clay soil, 
from surface soils, and from loose sand, or from 
Water 
that flows from granite rock is generally both 

But some of the most famous 


bad and Marienbad, come from the granite, and 


are highly charged with constituents of the granite 


.in solution. 
| Springs are seldom abundant enough to form 


+the direct supply of a city: it would be better for 


“us if they were. The impurities of city drinking 
water are generally contracted in the streams, 
ponds, and reservoirs through which they must 
pass before reaching the consumer. But there 
are fortunate exceptions to this rule. The city of 
Vienna has a new supply from the Kaiserbrunn 
and the Sixtenquelle, fifty-eight miles from the 
capital. Besancon, in eastern France, is thus en- 
tirely supplied, and from one of the most beauti- 
ful springs that I have ever seen—the Source 
d’Arcier. It pours out of a mountain-side 780 
feet above sea-level, and sixty-seven feet above 
the ancient city of Besangon, which it now sup- 
plies for the second time in the course of seven- 
teen hundred years. When the Emperor Marcus 
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Aurelius, in the second century, occupied this 
province he constructed an aqueduct, which still 
exists. Its tight brick vaulting is still as perfect 
in many parts of its six miles’ course as when it 
led the waters of Arces (“‘ The Arches,” so called 
from the brick arehes over which the canal was 
partly carried) to the Roman citizens of Vesontio. 
About forty years ago the people of Besancon 
built the modern aqueduct over nearly the same 
course as that of Marcus Aurelius. The spring, 
or subterranean river rather, breaks at a single 
bound from the limestone rock, deep in an an- 
cient wood. Its leap is like that of the “ mighty 
fountain” in Coleridge’s “ Kubla Khan.” But the 
torrent is intercepted by a dam, which turns into 
the mouth of the aqueduct a supply sufficient for 
sixty thousand people. Caught up by the engi- 
neering works the moment it leaves the rock, 
and before any contamination from air or soil 
ean occur, the water reaches the city as cool and 
limpid as when it springs from the mountain- 
side. The living spring actually flows in the old 
town. It is almost at an unvarying temperature, 
and the only fault that is found with it is that 
during long-continued rains it is slightly turbid. 
The surplus water rushes down the hill-side at 
Arcier in a beautiful cascade, and pours into the 
river Doubs, the Dubis of the Roman wine and 
water drinkers’ time. Titus Munson Coan. 


CITY GOVERNMENTS AND THE 
POOR, 


THE part that a city government may take in 
preventing want and suffering is very great: it 
refutes Johnson and Goldsmith. The city gov- 
ernment may “cause or cure’’ disease, produce 
general discomfort, neglect cleanliness ; live by 
fraud and bribery, by sectarian influence, or oth- 
er bad influences; it may raise the price of rents 
and provisions by excessive taxation, and drive 
the working-men from the city by its wasteful- 
ness, or confine them to single rooms and crowd- 
ed tenement-houses. Or it may do the very op- 
posite of all this, and prove the benefactor of its 
people. It may rule economically, and yet pro- 
vide clean streets, healthy quarters for those who 
live by labor, watch over them, and prevent dis- 
comfort. It may provide parks, gardens, and 
amusements for the poor, and make their homes 
often_more comfortable than palaces. 

1is Will be the aim of the city of the future, 
and it is in part the cure for those pressing evils 
that have always haunted life in great cities. The 
city government can do much to soften the press- 
ure of poverty, and give pleasant homes to those 
who labor, and it is already felt that this power 
has never yet been properly exercised. In most 
large cities, and particularly in New York, the 
chief attention of officials and politicians has 
_ been given to the finer parts of the town. The 
Fifth Avenue is at least swept and tended; the 
side streets are left in strange neglect. It is 
sometimes impossible to pass through them with- 
out discomfort. The seeds of disease are left to 
fester in the crowded haunts of the industrious. 
In summer painful odors sweep over them. No 
parks or open spaces are provided for children 
and the sick. There are no recreations for the 
poor. The parks and boulevards are far away, 
and seem only meant for the wealthy. The east- 
ern side of New York, with its great industrial 
population, may well sink into the condition of 
East London, if something is not done to give its 
people free air and a more hopeful life. 

In most cities there are already traces of a 
new progress. There is a plain desire to provide 
for the comfort of the many rather than of the few. 
In London the use of scientific drainage and va- 
rious sanitary precautions has made it the health- 
iest of cities. Once it was one of the least healthy. 
But with all its vice, poverty, want, despair, Lon- 
don shows a far lower death rate than New York. 
Its example is encouraging to those who study 
public health. One chief aim of European phi- 
lanthropy is to provide comfortable homes for 
those who labor. Large blocks of buildings are 
erected in convenient situations. Théy are fire- 
proof, and almost indestructible. The rooms are 
rented at moderate rates; the comfort and good 
order of the community are in every way consulted. 


Another important element of the scheme is to 


give amusement and recreation to the poor. Lec- 
tures, free libraries, parks, gardens, play-grounds 
of the public schools, even gymnastic and athletic 
exercises, are employed to stir the sluggishness of 
want. Hope and pleasure are given to many 
who had never apparently known their names. 
In Paris the Municipal Council has recently es- 
tablished a large number of free libraries in con- 
nection with the communal schools, The books 
are lent for short periods. In London church- 
yards are turned into parks and play-grounds for 
children. A “winter garden,” a “magnificent” 
free library and reading-room, a profusion of 
plants and flowers, a gymnasium and pleasant 
walks in the winter garden, are to be given by 
private benevolence to the poor of East London. 

In New York we have little to hope for from 
our city government. It has long proved the 
Scourge rather than the protector of the city. It 
has loaded it with an immense debt, on which it 
pays $8,000,000 a year interest, and bas left the 
working classes without comfortable homes, or 
any means of recreation; many it has driven 
from the city, many it shuts up in crowded gar- 
rets and uncleanly lodgings. Possibly our city 
government may be improved hereafter; but at 
present we must look to private benevolence to 
soften some of the pains of toil. Already we 
have the germs of a free library founded by some 
benevolent citizens. We have accomplished wo- 
men and energetic men anxious to help the poor. 
Our charitable societies are numberless. They 
want only a general union to become singularly 
useful. Shall we not have a winter garden, 
plants, flowers, and walks, on the east side of our 
city, as is planned in East London, and houses for 


the industrious as pleasart and safe as those 
founded by the Peabody estate? Is it not pos- 
sible to make New York one of the healthiest of 
cities ? and, indeed, to what better subject can the 
rising intellect of the time be turned than the best 
mode of governing cities ? 

EvuGene Lawrence. 


THE TIME OF PILGRIMS, 


Makcu is the month of the pilgrims’ return. 
In the East, to-day, millions of people—Hindoo 
and Mohammedan, men, women, and children— 
are toiling on their homeward way from Mecca 
and Medina in Arabia, and the Ganges shrines in 
India, to all the quarters of the compass. No 
European has ever yet started with a party of 
Arabic devotees from their homes, travelled with 
them as they travelled, lived as they lived, and 
followed the wonderful pilgrim story through 
from first to last. The narrative of the journey 
would be equally picturesque and interesting, 
abounding in passages of quaint adventure and 
deep pathos. Whether in India we set out from 
the rajah’s palace or the ryot’s hut, there is but 
one road to follow, that which from time imme- 
morial has been consecrated by pilgrims’ feet, 
and which leads the pious wayfarer to Benares, 
Allahabad, and Gaya, and passed by the way-side 
a thousand sacred shrines, In the circumstances 
of the journey there would be a vast difference, 
for with the noble cortége would be witnessed 
the astonishing combination of magnificence and 
squalor that marks the devotional progress of a 
Hindoo prince. All day long there would be the 
stately procession of gorgeously bedizened ox- 
wagons and horsemen, the whole household and 
retinue of the rajah on journey, the clamor of 
greedy votaries of the temples and fakirs, the 
pompous display of wealth and rank and piety, 
boastful pride and superstitious humility. Ail 
night long from the splendid tents would come 
the sounds of barbarous sleep-murdering music, 
the tinkling of ankle bells, and the vociferated 
demands and thanks of the pious and the poor 
who crowd without. With the poor man the 
traveller would see the same sight exactly, hear 
the same sounds, visit the same precise spots; 
but he would be on foot, a staff in his hand, a 
bag of parched grain at his back, ever accompa- 
nied by the moving dust, with cripples and sick 
and mendicants jostling along together. The 
day would pass in monotonous trudging, broken 
at times by a halt before a shrine, with noisy in- 
vocations, and the night be spent under the sky 
‘in weary sleep. 

Between the two extremes, however, there is 
a vast body of pilgrims—the middle class of Hin- 
doos—who look forward to the all-important jour- 
ney as a household holiday, both enjoyable in the 
present and advantageous in the future. The 
women and children will all take part in it, and 
year after year money is put by and preparations 
made for the great undertaking. Months are oc- 
cupied in the actual travelling to and fro, and if 
sickness intervene the whole family will remain 
at one or other of the sacred places until re- 
covery or death sets them free again. Through- 
out the long journey will be sprinkled episodes 
of adventure from wild beasts and robbers, many 
laughter-moving incidents also, but just as many 
miserable scenes of death and crime, with per- 
haps on the road or at some halting-place an 
outbreak of one of those awful epidemics which 
so frequently attack the pilgrim swarms. But 
every day is brightened for all alike with the 
ever-present thought that each step in advance 
is a step nearer to their thrones of grace, and 
every step on the homeward way made easy by 
the knowledge of the good deed done and tlie 
happiness stored up in recompense hereafter. 

Turning to the Mohammedans, we find the scene 
almost the same. Similar differences of rank 
and circumstances, with their attendant incidents 
of luxury or misery, mark the onward course of 
the never-resting crowd, and the same episodes 
of life, tragic or comic, break the monotony of 
the pilgrimage. 

' In tracing the course of a party of the Faith- 
ful from their homes to the supreme mosque, the 
narrative, however, would exceed in adventurous 
variety, and even in picturesque romance, the rec-. 
ord of the Hindoos’ pious journey. For the Hin- 
doo is of India only; and though he may have 
wandered for an interval, he returns to his coun- 
try, so that his pilgrimage commences and ends 
within the limits of Hindostan. These are, it is 
true, vast enough; but to the empire of Mohammed 
there are no limits save those of the earth. Upon 
Mecca converge all the roads of Africa, Europe, 
and Asia. Travel is not forbidden to Mobam- 
medans, and they have therefore spread far and 
wide; but once in his life every man hopes to 
turn his feet toward the City of the Prophet, to 
win eternal paradise by seeing “the stone and 
well” before he dies; and from China and Central 
Africa, the Asiatic khanates and the Eastern 
seas, perennial streams of pilgrims are forever in 
flow and ebb. The undertaking, however, though 

in itself a formidable one, has lost something of 
its terrors for the greater number of the pious 

by the conveniences offered by enterprising con- 

tractors and ship-owners, which greatly alleviate 
both the danger and hardships of the journey. 

Whole caravans—thousands of men and women 

together —are now provisioned and carried by 

contract from place to place on land, while regu- 

lar halting-stages, with lodging accommodation 

and traders’ stores, enable the wayfarers to re- 

cruit their strength and replenish their stock of 

small luxuries at convenient intervals. Turks, 

negroes, and Malays, men from Greece and Bar- 

bary, Central Africa and Palestine, Malacca and 

Syria—all the countries and islands where Islam 

has its followers—crowd together at the sea-port 

nearest Mecca, and for weeks the ships have 

been busy discharging and embarking their mot- 

ley freights. 


~ 


Sometimes the pilgrims have to take passage by 
vessels not intended solely cor their benefit, and 
this phase of their journey has therefore become 
familiar to us. With a gravity and persistence 
that nothing will disturb, the devout Moham- 
medans attempt all day and night to take advan- 
tage of tie conveniences and comforts designed 
for the better-paying class of passengers, en- 
croaching on parts of the ship sacred to Euro- 
peans or the officers, solemnly spreading their 
prayer carpets, to the disturbance of the greater 
number, hanging up their clothes to dry on all the 
ropes that ought to be least interfered with; and 
congregating, smoking, and cooking always to the 
windward. These manceuvres exasperate the 
ship’s officers, crew, and passengers alike; but 
the imperturbable Moslem continues in his course, 
loftily disregarding all minor considerations in 
the one great fact that he is on the way himself 
to certain and eternal paradise. There is, how- 
ever, an aspect of this pilgrim life on board'a 
passenger steamer that appeals strongly to West- 
ern imagination. Life is with most of us a term 
of hurry and bustle, marked here and there with 
certain chief events ; but to those Mohammedans, 
black and brown, crouching together on the fore- 
castle of the steamer, life grows up to and sinks 
down from one great central incident—the crisis of 
their lives—the pilgrimage to Mecca. When the 
pilgrim is on his way to and from the Holy City, 
it is a great act he is performing, and let the pas- 
sengers on the poop laugh as they may, and the 
quartermaster rail as he chooses, the pilgrim 
cares little. Whatever is to be will be; and— 
Inshallah !—so long as he gets to Mecca and safe 
home again, the rest of the world may go where 
it pleases. Rosinson. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


JuMBO eats onions, drinks whiskey, and chews 
tobacco. It is but justice to him, however, to re- 
member that he doesn’t further complicate his 
breath by chewing cloves. 


One of the pretty customs brought to this coun- 
try from the Old World is that of setting out a 
sheaf,of grain on the top of a long pole as a 
holiday offering to the birds. A Minnesota news- 
paper says that this custom is quite generally ob- 
served throughout the western part of that State, 
which is settled by immigrants who came from 
the northern countries of Europe. 


At the time of this writing the British pashas 
in Egypt are hopeful, it is said, of capturing Os- 
man Digna. After they have succeeded they can 
enjoy their otiwm cum Dig. 


The spring-time awakening of Mother Earth 
was duly celebrated this year by the Titans of 
modern Gotham. It happened, however, that the 
evening of the celebration was one of the coldest 
of the season; and while the demi-gods were go- 
ing through the forms of welcoming the spring, 
the ears of belated persons returning home on 
foot were becoming inflexible, the frost was creak- 
ing under the wheels of vehicles, and frozen-up 
water pipes were bursting throughout the city. 


In the Krupp Steel Ordnance Works, at Essen, 
a steam-hammer is in course of construction 
which will dwarf the fifty-ton machine called 
“Unser Fritz.’ The new hammer will weigh 
about one hundred and fifty tons, and will cost 
over $2,500,000. The old one weighs fifty tons. 
It is said that when the Emperor William visited 
the works in 1877 this ponderous piece of ma- 
chinery attracted his attention, and he was told 
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by Mr. Krupp that the machinist handled it with 
such precision tuat an object placed where it 
seemed as thgugh it must be ground to powder 
would not be touched. The Emperor thereupon 
laid his diamond-studded watch on the spot indi- 
cated, and bade the workman set the hammer in 
motion. He hesitated. “Fritz, let fly,” said 
Krupp to the workman. The ponderous hammer 
came down, and the watch was untouched. The 
Emperor gave the watch to the machinist, atid 
the owner of the works added a thousand marks 
to the present. i 


It is proposed by an Ohio man to prevent fu- 
ture floods in the valley of the Ohio River by dig- 
ging an enormous drain from Wellsville to Lake 
Erie. The river at that point, he says, is consid- 
erably higher than the lake. He thinks the cost 
of the work would not greatly exceed the damage 
done by the recent flood. 


It seems a pity that the Credit Valley Railway 
should be a finished and utilized thoroughfare in 
Canada—the name would be so appropriate for 
some one of the many unfinished and unsurveyed 
railroads on this side of the international line. 


In consequence of instructions issued by the 
Postmaster - General, persons presenting money- 


orders for payment in this city must be identified 


to the satisfaction of the pay-clerk. The diffi- 
culty that many persons will experience in hunt- 
ing up a friend who is known to the pay-clerk, 
and who has leisure for going to the post-office 
and making the identification satisfactory, will be 
apt to make the money-order business rather slow. 
after a while. | 


A lady whose given name is Jessie was drawn 
as a jJuryman in Brooklyn. Ina note to the judge 
she wrote that, although it is leap-vyear, she feared 
she would be challefiged if she should attempt to 
serve. 


The cable announces that the English detect- 
ives are “ trying to find a cabman who drove. three 
mensfrom America with a suspicious-looking 


trunk to a certain house in London just previous _ 


to the explosion at tlie Victoria Station.” The 
cabman who could drive three men from America 
to London in such weather as has been reported 
of late by masters of incoming vessels would not 
have much difficalty in keeping away from the 
detectives. 


Two of the National Guard colonels who 
signed the circular, recently issued, attacking the 
uniformed veteran organizations, have reconsid- 
ered their action, and come to the conclusion that 
it was not wise. It is predicted by pfominent 
veteran militiamen that the rank and file of sev- 
eral regiments which have leaned rather heavily 
on the veterans for financial support will per- 
suade their commanding officers to’ withdraw 
their signatures from the offending document. 


Doubtless there are competent engineers at_ 
work on a problem that has presented itself with 
unusual frequency in the past six months—that 
of rendering the propellers of steam-ships less 


liable to break down. During much of this pe- 
riod there has been at Jeast ove of the large pas- 
senger steam-ships making its way across the At- 
lantic under sail in consequence of a disabled 
screw. Though there has been an unusual 
amount of stormy weather, the disabled craft 
have without exception come safely into port. 
This, however, is good-fortune. It would be bet- 
ter to have propelling machinery that would not 
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break so often. 
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BAI! 
A WE LL-pEFINED Democratic Po.icy. 


“Ba! ba! Ohio sheep, have you any wool ?” 
“Ay, merry sirs, I’ve two bags full: 


Either will suit Democratic tariff 


One for protection, and one for free trade.” 
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“TAKE CARE.” 


When a shadow is on your heart, 
And you know not the reason why, 
When the tear unbidden will start, 
And unbidden will come the sigh, 
Take care! 

Watch, for there’s cause for fear; 
Watch, for an enemy’s near ; 
Watch as the little bird watches 
When the sparrow-hawk’s in the air. 


When the hope in your life turns pale, 
And your courage dies vaguely out, 
When you feel that the staff may fail 
You have trusted without a doubt, 
Take care! 
The shadow of sorrow is long; 
Watch, there is something wrong ; 
Watch as the pilot watches 
When a storm is in the air. 


g 


There’s a feeling you know not whence, 
A whisper you know not where, 
That savs to some innermost sense, 
Of which you are dimly aware, 
Take care! 
Fly to your covert, fly, 
And danger may pass you by; » 
Fly as the hart to the mountain 4 
When the hounds are scenting the air. 


When the love that was strong turns weak, 
The love you have trusted long, 
And you feel that you need not speak, 
That whatever you say is wrong, 
Take care! 
And hide you a little while 
From the smile that is only guile, . 
And watch as the little bird watches 
‘When the sparrow-hawk’s in the air. 


A foe that is fair and open — : 

You may fight and keep your place, 
But who can fight with a shadow 

That never will show its face? 

Take care! 

When you fear, and you know not why, 

When you fail, though you bravely try, 
Then’ watch as the little bird watches 
When the sparrow-hawk’s in the air. 


OR, | 
THE LOVE-LETTER ANSWERED. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Artior or ** My Lapy’s Money,” Tur Moonstone,” 
* No Name,” “Tuk Woman Wuite,” eto. 


‘ BOOK THE SECOND. 
IN LONDON. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MOTHER EVE. 


THE servant received Emily, on her return to 
the cottage, with a sly smile. ‘“ Here he is again, 
miss, waiting to see you.” 

She opened the parlor door, and revealed Al- 
ban Morris, as restless as ever, walking up and 
down the room. 

“When I missed you at the Museum, I was 
afraid you might be ill,” he said. ‘Ought I to 
have gone away when my anxiety was relieved ? 
Shall I go away now ?” 

“You must take a chair, Mr. Morris, and hear 
what I have te say for myself. When you left 


_me after your last visit, I suppose I felt the force 


of example- At any rate, I, like vou, had my 
suspicions. I have been trying to confirm them 
—and I have failed.” , 

He paused, with the chair in his hand. “ Sus- 
picions of me?” he asked. 

“Certainly. Can you guess how I have been 
employed for the last two days? No; not even 
your ingenuity can do that. Ihave been hard at 
work, in: another reading-room, consulting the 
same back yumbers of the same newspaper which 
vou have been examining at the British Museum. 
There is my confession; and now we will have 
some tea.” 

She moved to the fire-place to ring the bell, 
and failed to see the effect produced on Alban 
by those lightly. uttered words. The common 
phrase is the only phrase that can describe it. 
He was thunder-struck. 

“Yes,” she resumed, “I have read the report 
of the inquest. If I know nothing else, I know 
that the murder at the inn can't be the discovery 
which vou are bent on keeping from me. Don’t 
be alarmed for the preservation of your secret. 
I am tco much d&couraged to try again.” ; 

The servant interrupted them by answering 
the bell. Alban once more escaped detection. 
Emily gave her orders with an approach to the 
old gavety of her school-days. “Tea, as soon as 
possible; and let us have the new cake. Are 
you too much of.a man, Mr. Morris, to like cake ?” 

In his state of agitation he was unreasonably 
irritated by that playful question. “There is 
one thing I like better than cake,” he said; “ and 
that one thing is a plain explanation.” . 

His tone puzzled her. ‘“ Have I said anything 
to offend you?” she asked. “Surely you can 
make allowance for a girl’s curiosity? Oh, you 
shall have your explanation ; and, what is more, 
you shall have it without reserve.” J ' 

She was as good as her word. What she had 
thought, and what she had planned, when he left 
her after his last visit, was frankly and fully told. 
“If you wonder how I discovered the library,” 
she went on, “I must refer you to my aunt’s law- 

yer. He lives in the City—and I wrote to him 
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to help me. I don’t consider that my time has 
been wasted. Mr. Morris, we owe an apology to 
Mrs. Rook.” 

Alban’s astonishment, when he heard this, 
forced its way to expression in words. ‘“ What 
can you possibly mean ¥” he asked. 

The tea was brought in before Emily could 
reply. She filled the cups, and sighed as she 
looked at the cake. “If Cecilia was here, how 
she would enjoy it!” With that complimentary 
tribute to her friend, she handed a slice to Alban. 
He never even noticed it, 

“We have both of us behaved most unkindly 
to Mrs. Rook,” she-resumed. ‘I can excuse your 
not seeing it; for I should not have seen it either, 
but for the newspaper. While I was reading, I 
had an opportunity of thinking over what we said 
and did, when the poor woman’s behavior so need- 
lessly offended us. I was too excited to think, at 
the time—and, besides, I had been upset, only the 
night before, by what Miss Jethro said to me.” 

Alban started. _He remembered Miss Jethro 
as the teacher who had suddenly left the school, 
under mysterious circumstances. “‘ What has she 
to do with it ?” he asked. 

“ Nothing at all,” Emily answered. ‘She spoke 
to me of her own private affairs. A long story, 
and you wouldn’t be interested in it. Let me 
finish what I had to say. Mrs. Rook was natu- 
rally reminded of the murder when she heard that 
my name was Brown; and she must certainly 
have been struck, as I was, by the coincidence of 
my father’s death taking place at the same time 
when his unfortunate namesake was killed. 
Doesn’t this sufficiently account for her agitation 
when she looked at the locket? We first took 
her by surprise, and then we suspected her of 
Heaven knows what, because the poor creature 
didn’t happen to have her wits about her, and to 
remember at the right moment what a very com- 
mon name ‘ Brown’ is. Don’t you see it as I do?” 

““T see that you have arrived at a remarkable 
change of opinion since we spoke of the subject 
in the garden at school.” 

“In my place you would have changed your 
opinion too. I shall write to Mrs. Rook by to- 
morrow’s post.” 

Alban heard her with dismay. “Pray be 
guided by my advice !”’ he said, earnestly. “ Pray 
don’t write that letter!” - 

“Why not?” 

It was too late to recall the words which he 
had rashly allowed to escape him. How could 
he reply ? 

To own that he had not only read what Emily 
had read, but had carefully copied the whole nar- 
rative, and considerec it at his leisure, was simply 
impossible after what he had now heard. Her 
innocent defense of Sir Jervis’s housekeeper (ig- 
noring former conclusions at which she had her- 
self arrived) had actually relieved him of the last 
doubt left in his mind. Reading of the removal 
of the remains of the murdered man by a “ rela- 
tive,” he had asked himself why that “ relative” 
had not been named: And he had concluded that 
some private and pressing reason for concealment 
had been urged, which the coroner and the re- 
porters received with sympathy and submission. 
He was now able to trace back the concealment 
to the “ relative” whose name had been suppress- 
ed, and whose object had evidently been to pre- 
vent Emily from discovering the terrible ¢ircum- 
stances under which her father had met with his 
death. Her peace of mind depended absolutely 
on Alban’s discretion. Silence was a mercy, and 
silence was a lie; and he—a stranger—had no 
choice left but to feel the family compassion, and 
to become an accomplice in the.family fraud. 

In the mean while Emily reminded him that he 
had not yet answered her. 

“Isn’t the imprudence of writing to such a 
person plain enough to speak for itself?’ he 
suggested, cautiously. 

_ “Not to me.” 

She made that reply rather obstinately. Alban 
seemed (in her view) to be trying to prevent her 
from atoning for an act of injustice. Besides, 
he despised her cake. ‘I want to know why you 
object,” she said, taking back the neglected slice, 
and eating it herself. 

“T object,” Alban answered, “because Mrs. 
Rook is a coarse, presuming woman. She may 
pervert your letter to some use of her own, which 
you may have reason to regret.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Isn’t it enough ?” 

“Tt may be enough for you. When I have 


done a person an injury, and wish to make an | 


apology, I don’t think it necessary to inquire 
whether the person’s manners happen to be vul- 
gar or not.” 

Alban’s patience was still equal to.any demands 
that she could make on it. “I can only offer you 
advice which is honestly intended for your own 
good,” he gently replied. 

“You would have more influence over me, Mr. 
Morris, if you were a little readier to take me into 
your confidence. I dare say I am wrong, but I 
don’t like following advice which is given to me 
in the dark.” 

It was impossible to offend him. “ Very natu- 
rally,” he said ; “I don’t blame you.” 

Her color deepened, and her voice rose. Al- 
ban’s patient adherence to his own view—so 
courteously and considerately urged—was begin- 
ning to try her temper. “In plain words,” she 
rejoined, “I am to believe that you can’t be mis- 
taken in your judgment of another person.” 

There was a ring at the door of the cottage 
while she was speaking. But she was too warm- 
ly interested in confuting Alban to notice it. 

He was quite willing to be confuted. Even 
when she lost her temper, she was still interest- 
ing to him. “I don’t expect you to think me in- 
fallible,” he said. “Perhaps you will remember 
that I have had some experience. I am unfor- 
tunately older than you are.” 

“Oh, if wisdom comes with age,” she smartly 
reminded him, : your friend Miss Redwood is old 


enough to be your mother—and she suspected 
Mrs. Rook of murder because the poor woman 
looked at a door, and distiked being in the next 
room to. a fidgety old maid.” 

Alban’s manner changed: he shrank from that 
chance allusion to doubts and fears which he 
dare not°acknowledge. “Let us talk of some- 
thing else,” he said. | 

She looked at him with a sancy smile. “Have 
I driven you into a corner at last? And is that 
your way of getting out of it ?” j 

Even his endurance failed. “Are you trying 
to provoke me ’” he asked. “ Are you no Detter 
than other women? I wouldn’t have believed it 
of you, Einily.” 2 

“Emily?” She repeated the name in a tone of 
surprise, which reminded him that he had ad- 
dressed her with familiarity at a most inappropri- 
ate time—the time when thev were on the point 
of a quarrel. He felt the implied reproach too 
keenly to be able to answer her with composure. 

“T think of Emily—I love Emily—my one hope 
is that Emily may love me. Oh, my dear, is ger 
no excuse if I forget to call you ‘ Miss’ whef you 
distress me ?” 


All that was tender and true in her nature | 


secretly took his part. She would have followed 
that better impulse, if he had only been calm 
enough to understand her momentary silence, 
and to give her time. But the temper of a gen- 
tle and generous man, once roused, is slow to 
subside. Alban abruptly left is chair. “Thad 
better go,” he said. . 
“As you please,” she answered. ‘ Whether 
you go, Mr. Morris, or whether you stay, I shall 
write to Mrs. Rook.” . 
The ring at the bell was followed by the ap- 
pearance of a visitor. Dr. Allday opened the 


door just in time to hear Emily’s last words. Her 


vehemence seemed to amuse him. 

“Who is Mrs. Rook ?” he asked. 

‘* A most respectable person,” Emily answered, 
indignantly; “housekeeper to Sir Jervis Red- 
wood. You needn’t sneer at her, Dr. Allday. 
She has not always been in service—she was 
landlady of the inn at Zeeland.” 

The doctor, about to put his hat on a chair, 
paused. The inn at Zeeland reminded him of the 
handbill, and of the visit of Miss Jethro. 

“Why are vou so hot over it ?” he inquired. 

“‘ Because J detest prejudice.” With this as- 
sertion of liberal feeling she pointed to Alban, 
standing quietly apart at the further end of the 
room. “There is the most prejudiced man living 
—he hates Mrs. Rook. Would yon like to be in- 
troduced to him? You’re a philosopher; you 
may do him some good. Dr. Allday—Mr. Alban 
Morris.” 

The doctor recognized the man with the felt 


hat and the objectionable beard, whose personal 


appearance had not impressed him favorably. 

Although they may hesitate to acknowledge it, 
there are respectable Englishmen still left who 
regard a felt hat and a beard as symbols of re- 
publican disaffection to the altar and the throne. 
Dr. Allday’s manner might have expressed this 
curious form of patriotic feeling, but for the as- 
sociations which Emily had revived. In his pre- 
sent frame of mind he was outwardly courteous, 
because he was inwardly suspicious. Mrs. Rook 
had been described to him as formerly landlady 
of the inn at Zeeland. Were there reasons for 
Mr. Morris’s hostile feeling toward this woman, 
which might be referable to the crime committed 
in her house, and which might threaten Emily’s 
tranquillity if they were made known? It would 
not be amiss to see a little more of Mr. Morris on 
the first convenient occasion. 

“T am glad to make your acquaintance, sir.” 

‘You are very kind, Dr. Allday.”’ 

The exchange of polite conventionalities hav- 
ing been accomplished, Alban approached Emily 
to take his leave, with mingled feelings of regret 
and anxiety—regret for having allowed himself 
to speak harshly, anxiety to part with her in 
kindness. | 

“Will you forgive me for differing from you ?” 
It was all he could venture to say in the presence 
of a stranger. 

“Oh yes,” she said, quietly. 

“Will you think again, before you decide ?”” 

“Certainly, Mr. Morris. But it won't alter my 
opinion, if I do.” 

The doctor, hearing what passed between them, 
frowned. On what subject had they been differ- 
ing? And what opinion did Emily decline to alter ? 

Alban gave it up. He took her hand gently. 
“Shall I see you at the Museum to-morrow ?” ‘he 
asked. i 

She was politely indifferent to the last. ‘‘ Yes— 
unless something happens to keep me at home.” 

The doctor’s eyebrows still expressed disap- 
proval. For what object was the meeting pro- 
posed? And why at a museum ? 

“‘Good-afternoon, Dr. Allday.” 

“ Good-afternoon, sir.” 

For a moment after Alban’s departure the doc- 
tor stood irresolute. Arriving suddenly at a de- 
cision, he snatched up his hat and turned to Emily 
in a hurry. 

“T bring you news, my dear, which will sur- 
prise you. Who do you think has just left my 
house? Mrs. Ellmother! Don’t interrupt me. 
She has made up her mind to go out to service 
again—tired of leading an idle life—that’s her 
own account of it—and asks me to act as her 
reference.” 

“Did you consent ?” 

“Consent! If I act as her reference, I shall 
be asked how she came to leave her last place. 
A nice dilemma! Either I must own that she 
deserted her mistress on her death-bed, or tell a 
lie. When I put it to her in that way, she walked 
out of the house in dead silence. If she applies 
to you next, receive her as I did, or decline to see 
her, which would be better still.” 

“Why am I to decline to see her?” 

“In consequence of her behavior to your aunt, 
to be sure, Now TI have said all I wanted to say, 


and I have no time to spare for answering idle 
questions. Good-by.” 

Socially speaking, doctors try the patience of 
their neurest and dearest friends in this res 
they are almost always in a hurry. Dr. Allday’s 
precipitate departure did not tend to soothe Em. 
ily’s irritated nerves. She began to find excuses 
for Mrs. Ellmother in a spirit of pure contradie- 
tion. The old servant’s behavior might admit of 
justification ; a friendly welcome might persuade 
her to explain herself. ‘If she applies to me,” 
Emily determined, “I shall certainly receive her.” 

Having arrived at this resolution, her mind re- 
verted to Alban. 

Some of the sharp things she had said to him, 
subjected to after-reflection in solitude, failed to 
justify themselves. Her better sense began to 
reproach her. She tried to silence that unwel- 
come monitor by laying the blame on Alban. 
Why had he been so patient and so good? What 
harm was there in his calling her “ Emily”? If 
he had told her to call Aim by his Christian name, 
she might have done it. How noble he looked 
when he got up to go away; he was actually 
handsome. Women may say what they please 
and write what they please: their natural in- 
stinct is to find their master in a man—especially 
when they like him. Sinking lower and lower in 
her own estimation, Emily tried to turn the cur- 
rent of her thoughts in another direction. She 
took up a book, opened it, looked into it, threw it 
across the room. 

If Alban had returned at that moment, resolved 
on a reconciliation—if he had said, “ My dear, I 
want to see you like yourself again ; will you give 
me a kiss, and make it up ?”—would he have left 
her crying when he went away? She was crying 
now. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
MENTOR AND TELEMACHUS. 


Ir Emily’s eves could have followed Alban as 
her thoughts were following him, she would have 
seen him stop before he reached the end of the 
road in which the cottage stood. His heart was 
full of tenderness and sorrow ; the longing to re- 
turn to her was more than he could resist. It 
would be easy to wait, within view of the gate, 
until the doctor’s visit came to an end. He had 
just decided to go back and keep watch, when he 
heard rapid footsteps approaching. There (devil 
take him!) was the doctor himself. 

‘“‘T have something to say to you, Mr. Morris. 
Which way are you walking ?” 

“Any way,” Alban answered, not very gra- 

ciously. 
' “Then let us take the turning that leads to my 
house. It’s not customary for strangers, espe- 
cially when they happen to be Englishmen, to 
place confidence in each other. Let me set the 
example of violating that rule. I want to speak 
to you about Miss Emily, May I take your arm ? 
Thank you. At my age, girls in general, unless 
they are my patients, are not objects of interest - 
tome. But that girl at the cottage—I dare say 
I am in my dotage—TI tell you, sir, she has be- 
witched me. Upon my soul, I could hardly be 
more anxious about her if I was her father. And, 
mind, I am not an affectionate man by nature. 
Are you anxious about her too ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tn what way ?” 

“In what way are you anxious, Dr. Allday ?” 

The doctor smiled grimly. ‘ You don’t trust 
me? Well, I have promised to set the example. 
Keep your mask on, sir; mine is off, come what 
may of it. But observe: if you repeat what I 
am going to say—”’ 

Alban would hear no more. ‘‘ Whatever you 
may say, Dr. Allday, is trusted to my honor. If 
you doubt my honor, be so good as to let go of 
my arm, I am not walking your way.” 

The doctor’s hand tightened its grasp. ‘‘ That 
little flourish of temper, mv dear sir, is all I want 
to set me at my ease. I feel I have got hold of 
the right man. Now answer me this. Have you - 
ever heard of a person named Miss Jethro ?” 

Alban suddenly came to a stand-still. 

“All right!” said the doctor. ‘I couldn’t 


| have wished for a more satisfactory reply.” 


“ Wait a minute,” Alban interposed. “I know 
Miss Jethro as a teacher at Miss Ladd’s school, 
who left her situation suddenly—and I know no 
more.” 

The doctor’s peculiar smile made its appear- 
ance again. 

“Speaking in the vulgar tongue,” he said, 
“vou seem to be in a hurry to wash your hands 
of Miss Jethro.” 

“ IT have no reason to feel any interest in her,” 
Alban replied. 

“Don’t be too sure of that, my friend. I have 


something to tell you which may alter your opin- 


ion. That ex-teacher at the school, sir, knows 
how the late Mr. Brown met his death, and how 
his daughter has been deceived about it. Ha, 
Mr. Morris, your face answers for you! You are 
as anxious about Emily as I am: we have the 
same object in view; and we must take care not 
to get in each other’s way. Here is my house. 
Let us go in,and make a clean breast of it on 
both sides.” | 

Established in the safe seclusion of his study, 
the doctor still set the example of speaking with- 
out reserve. In clear and rapid narrative he 
placed the whole of his experience of Miss Jethro 
and of Emily before his guest. Alban was not a 
iman to leave this generous proof of confidence in 
him without an adequate return. The two thor- 
oughly understood one another before they had 
been an hour together. 

Dr. Allday summed up the result. 

“ We only differ in opinion on one point,” he 
said. ‘ We both think it likely (from our expe- 
rience of the women) that the suspected murder- 
er had an accomplice. I say the guilty person 1s 
Miss Jethro. You say—Mrs. Rook.” . 

“When you have read my copy of the report, 
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Alban answered, “I think you will arrive at my 
conelusion. Mrs. Rook might have entered the 
out-house in which the two men slept ut any 
time during the night while her husband was 
asleep. The jury believed her when she declared 
that she never woke till the morning. I don’t.” 

“J am open to conviction, Mr. Morris. Now 
about the future. Do you mean to go on with 
inquiries ?” 
apes if I had no other motive than mere cu- 
riosity,” Alban answered, “I think I should go 
on. But I have a more urgent purpose in view. 
All that I have done thus far has been done in 
Emily’s interests. My object from the first has 
been to preserve her from any association—in 
the past or in the future—with the woman whom 
I believe to have been concerned in her father’s 
death. As I have already told you, she is inno- 
cently doing all she can, poor thing, to put obsta- 
cles in my way.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the doctor; “she means to 
write to Mrs. Rook—and you have nearly quar- 
relled about it. Trust me to take that matter in 
hand. I don’t regard it as serious. But I am 
mortally afraid of what you are doing in Emily’s 
interests. I wish you would give it up.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because I see a danger. Thanks to Emily’s 
implicit trust in her aunt (which we neither of 
us rated at its true importance), she is as inno- 
cent of suspicion as ever. But the chances next 
time may be against us. How do you know to 
what length your curiosity may lead you? Or on 
what shocking discoveries you may not blunder, 
with the best intentions? Some unforeseen ac- 
cident may open her eyes to the truth before you 
can prevent it. I seem to surprise you.” 

‘‘ You do, indeed, surprise me.” 

“In the old story, my dear sir, Mentor some- 
times surprised Telemachus. I am Mentor, with- 
out being, I hope, quite so long-winded as that 
respectable philosopher. Let me put it in two 
words. Emily’s happiness is precious to you. 
Take care vou are not made the means of wreck- 
ing it! Will you consent to a sacrifice for her 
sake?” 

“T will do anything for her sake.” . 

“Will you give up your inquiries ?” 

“From this moment I have done with them.” 

“Mr. Morris, you are the best friend she has.” 

“The next best friend to you, doctor.” 

In that fond persuasion they parted, too eager- 
lv devoted to Emily’s welfare to look at the pros- 
pect before them in its least hopeful aspect. Both 
clever men, neither one nor the other asked him- 
self if any human resistance has ever yet ob- 
structed the progress of truth—when truth has 
once begun to force its way to the light. 

For the second time Alban stopped on his way 
home. The longing to be reconciled with Emily 
was not to be resisted. He returned to the cot- 
tage only to find disappointment waiting for him. 
The servant reported that her young mistress had 
gone to bed with a bad headache. 

Alban waited.a day, in the hope that Emily 
might write to him. No letter arrived. He re- 


peated his visit the next morning. Fortune was. 


still against him. On this oceasion Emily was 
engaged. 

‘Engaged with a visitor ?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir. A young lady named Miss De Sor.” 

Where had he heard that name before? He 
remembered immediately that he had heard it at 
the school. Miss De Sor was the unattractive 
new pupil, whom the girls called Francine. Al- 
ban looked at the parlor window as he left the 
cottage. It was of serious importance that he 
should set himself right with Emily. ‘And mere 
gossip,” he thought, contemptuously, “ stands in 
my way.” 

If he had been less absorbed in his own inter- 
ests, he might have remembered that mere gos- 
sip 1s not always to be despised. It has worked 
fatal mischief in its time. 


[TO BE OONTINUED.] 


SNOW-STORMS IN THE WEST. 


_ THE present protracted winter, with its sudden 
vicissitudes, its delusive thaws, and frequent snow- 
‘storms, has produced enough discomfort and in- 
convenience even in the cities on our Eastern 
sea-board. But, as usual, the full severity of the 
season has been felt more disastrously in the 
West. In the mountainous regions of Nevada 
and California tempests of terrific violence have 
Swept over lofty peaks, and filled with deep piles 
of snow the valleys and cafions. The warm sun- 
ny days which have followed each downfall of 
wet and heavy snow have caused an unexampled 
number of avalanches that wrought terrible de- 


struction. In the mining districts the works. 


around the mines have in many instances been 
swept away, and miles of snow-sheds demolished ; 
the sides of the mountains were stripped bare 
by the sliding masses that hurled giant trees, 
rocks, and dwellings into the cafions, burying the 
stream beneath two hundred feet of snow. In 
our Own State the most severe storm of the sea- 
son was that which ushered in March. A com- 
plete embargo was placed on railway travel by 
the roads running westward. A strong wind 
accompanied the fall of snow, and the drifts 
along the line of some tracks averaged ten to 
twenty feet in height. In one place a train of 
forty cars was snowed under; between Saratoga 
and Round Lake eight passenger trains were 
stalled, and the railroad companies could not get 
force enough to shovel out the drifts. To add to 
the trouble, the snow was flying so thick that 
“ignals were invisible, nor could the engineer on 
the snow-plough, which was attempting to clear 
the track, see ten feet before him. Further west, 
where the wind was more violent, and the fall 
more heavy, similar scenes occurred, and similar 
delays of the mail and other trains took place. 
a last blizzard which struck us started from 
the plains of Texas, and made a bee-line for the 


Jersey coast, then passed over New York, and 
turned seaward at New Brunswick, to spend its 
force on the bosom of the Atlantic. The storm 
of the 10th of January was especially destructive. 
At Pittsburgh the snow was deeper than was 
ever before known, a strong north wind drifting 
it over the track and into the cuttings. A score 
of snow-ploughs and three thousand men set to 
work to keep the lines open, yet the roads were 
blocked for ten to twelve hours, and many trains 
were abandoned. A few days previously the 
Southern States were visited by the heaviest snow- 
storm they had experienced since 1857; on the 
Missouri Pacific a stock train blockaded in a 
drift lost by exposure a hundred mules; near 
Chicago twenty cars loaded with live stock were 
snowed under, and all attempts to reach the poor 
creatures were fruitless. 


AMONG THE DEAD. 


My soul is sad to-day, I know not why; 
Against my will, the brown leaves swirling round 
Carry my eyes down with them to the ground; 

I can not see the blue, unclouded sky. 


Against my will, before my vision waves 

The hazy drapery of the golden air, 

In semblance of such veils as mourners wear 
Going with measured pace about new graves. 


Sad cadences in mighty billows surge 
Around me like the billows of a sea 
Of melody; but still the melody 

Taketh the solemn beauty of a dirge. 


I call on Memory, and would fain go back 
With her to the glad season of my youth; 
But stumbling progress do we make, in sooth, 

Because of graves that lie across the track. 


Well, it is well if sometimes we be led 

To sit in spirit by some grassy mound, 

Or strew some tender thoughts, for flowers, around 
The quiet resting-places of our dead. 


If I, in truth, might lay my tired head 
Down softly on the grave I love the best, 
As if it were upon my mother’s breast, 

I kuow my sad soul would be comforted. 


THE PEOPLE’S CHURCH, 
BOSTON. 


On page 177 we give a picture of the new Peo- 
ple’s Church, which was recently dedicated in 
Boston, Massachusetts. This house of worship, 
which stands on Columbus Avenue, with a par- 
sonage and chapel attached, has been erected 
through the indomitable energy and perseverance 
of the Rev. J. W. Hamitton, a Methodist clergy- 
man. The sums contributed for the work were 
for the most part small, and came from nearly 
all the New England States. Mr. Hamitton has 
been enabled to carry on his work by special per- 
mission from the Conferences, which have, con- 
trary to the usual course, recognizing the impor- 
tance and magnitude of his work, permitted him 
to remain in Boston for several years. This gen- 
tleman, after many discouragements and losses, 
has finally secured the completion of what will 
prove an excellent monument to his zeal and cour- 
age. The corner-stone of the chapel was laid in 
1877, Mr. Moony, the evangelist, PaiLtres Brooks, 
Episcopalian, and the late Rev. Dr. Mannina, Con- 
gregationalist, assisting at the service. 

The interior of the chureh differs from the 
ordinary house of worship. Instead of pews, it 
has single folding chairs, provided with hat and 
umbrella racks, arranged in a semicircular form 
on a gradually sloping floor resembling the audi- 
torium of a theatre. The church itself seats 2500 
people; and the chapel, which can be thrown 
open so as to make one large hall, seats 750 
more, thus giving a total seating capacity of 3250. 

The edifice contains a window in memory of 
the pastor’s wife, given by the women of Boston. 
Mrs. Hamitton died about a year ago. 

This is the People’s Church in name and in 
fact. No pew system of any kind exists. All 
seats are free, and the membership of the church 
rests upon a broad and catholic basis. 


ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From Our Own CorresPONDENT. } 

Our Haunted Houses.—False Ghosts. —A Royal Dram- 
atist.—‘‘ Judgments.”—Dredging for Xerxea.—Bar- 
barous Tustes.—The late Mr. Hayward. 

THERE was once a gourmand who used to be 
moved to tears by the spectacle of a goose or a 
turkey badly carved. He thought it such wicked 
waste of good material. The same sort of regret 
afflicts me when I see an excellent subject for a 
striking -book spoiled in the “treatment.” No 
ones loves a ghost story better than I do, or strives 
more honestly to believe in it, and consequently 
no one looked forward with greater expectation 
to the publication of the Haunted Homes of Great 
Britain that has just been given to the world. 

Unhappily the has been spoiled by the 
carver, and the work is a failure. . It would seem 
almost impossible to turn out seventy ghost sto- 
ries founded on fact and not one of them worth 
reading; but the feat has in this case been ac- 
complished. The editor seems to have thought 
that the style of his book would best suit the 
matter by being as much like “dry bones” as 
possible. The stories are so short that they read 
like paragraphs, and are told in the baldest man- 
ner; and one can honestly say in their favor that 
not one of them would frighten a child of eight. 
On the other hand, as a ghost guide-book the 
volume is valuable, and nervous persons will 
know what houses in every county to avoid. 

By some “arrangement,” I suppose, with a 
Berlin house the publishers have contrived that 
“The White Lady of Baireuth” should appear 
coincidently to a Berlin sentinel; her advance 
(winding) sheets were doubtless sent out before 


the day of publication. She is supposed to her- 
ald the demise of the head of the Hohenzollerns, 
and as he is eighty-seven, her reputation is not 
likely to suffer-much; indeed, as the Emperor 
believes in her, it is only too probable that the 


‘prophetess will bring her own fulfillment. This 


lady is nearly six hundred years old, and if she 
has not “all her faculties about her” (as is al- 
ways suid of very elderly people), she certainly 
still ‘“ walks” without assistance. 

It would be a curious speculation, but not, per- 
haps, altogether a barren one, to consider how far 
the theory of ancestral apparitions has assisted 
the hereditary and aristocratic system. It is true 
that there have been a few vulgar ghosts, but, as 
is fitting, they have had no great reputation, and 
have much “ suffered from exposure.” The Cock 
Lane ghost, once so famous, is now only used for 
the purpose of jeering at the philosophers who 
believed in it, while the apparition of Mrs. Veal 
has been exploded in a still more lamentable 
fashion. It is well known that Defoe composed 
it for a publisher who wanted to get rid of his 
edition of Drelincourt on Death ; he makes the 
denizen of the other world solemnly advise those 
she has left behind her to “ try Drelincourt” ; no 
other devotional work, she assures them, is to be 
compared to it for saving souls; and the ingen- 
ious device was completely successful. 

Defoe was wise, for the object he had in view, 
to make his ghost a middle-class one; but she 
was only aninvention. Genuine ghosts are almost 
always aristocratic, and, as I was about to say, 
what belief there is in them helps to strengthen 
the feudal feeling. There must, argue the be- 
lievers, be something of virtue in a long line of 
ancestors, since that, and that only, moves spirit- 
ual beings to come from the world beyond the 
grave to visit us poor mortals. 

It is shocking to remark that the author of 
Alice in Wonderland has in his latest volume 
(Rhyme and Reason) striven to popularize appa- 
ritions. He asserts that villa residences are 
haunted quite as much as feudal castles, not, 
however, so numerously ; he speaks of a modest 
tenement of £80 a year or so as “a one-ghost 
house,” and, with all his humor, he has perhaps 
never made use of a more happy expression. 

Writers of fiction and poets have long com- 
plained of the unequal competition to which they 
are exposed with members of royal families. It 
is getting quite exceptional for a reigning house 
to have no authors among them, and their Royal 
Highnesses are now taking to the dramatic line. 
Prince Nicholas, of Montenegro, has brought out 
a play on the Cettinje boards entitled The Em- 
press of the Balkans, and described as “ a national 
and patriotic drama.” This seems to me a really 
good stroke of business; for even if he does not 
make much profit by the performance, he will 
thus disseminate good political principles—. e., 
attachment to the reigning dynasty—and adver- 
tise himself not only as the author of the piece 
in question, but as the most admirable of (half) 
sovereigns. If the necessity should ever arise 
(which Heaven forbid !) to resuscitate the flagging 
loyalty of this country, it will still remain for one 
of the Princesses of the Blood to bring out a mel- 
odrama at the Surrey Theatre, in which all the 
good people shall be royalists, and all the villains 
republicans. 

While ghosts frequent only “ the best circles,” 
‘“‘warnings” and “terrible examples” often take 
place in the lower. Cobblers and tailors who 
commit perjury, while they invoke dumbness 
upon themselves if they are not speaking truth, 
have their wish (like the Artful Dodger, who want- 
ed to see his prosecutor) “‘ immediately gratified,” 
and washer-women are struck dead for “ taking 
their davies” that no towels are missing from 
their list of articles from the mangles. A soldier 
at Gosport hospital was reported last week (by 
the newspapers, not the doctor) to have been 
struck with blindness immediately on having in- 
voked that catastrophe upon himself. The au- 
thorities have since written to say, however, that 
the soldier is a particularly well-behaved one, 
never, or hardly ever, used “a big, big D,” and 
has only got a sty in his eye. 

There is an old story of a scion of a sporting 
family who had a toy tandem given him. The 
first horse was called Xerxes, after a famous race- 
horse that his father owned; and the second 
horse the child himself, unconscious of tle name 
being historical, christened “ Arter Xerxes,” be- 
cause it came after him. Both names have dis- 
appeared from the newspapers for many years, 
but we are now going to explore the Gulf of Sal- 
amis “ arter’’ Xerxes and his sunken fleet. What 
a flood of classical lore will be poured out upon 
us if anything comes out of these dredging ex- 
periments! How Teucer and Ajax, of whom we 
flattered ourselves we had heard the last at Dr. 
Swishem’s, will once more put in their claims upon 
our attention! I look forward with apprehension 
to a series of archeological articles in the leading 


| journal, beginning with, “Every one who is ac- 


quainted with the nature of a trireme,” or, “It 
was on the 30th October exactly 2363 years ago,” 
ete. This will be worse than Lord Randolph 
Churchill. 

Though our date is no longer B.c., certain bar- 
barous tastes and instincts still survive among 
us which would much better befit that epoch than 
our own. We have, it is true, no gladiatorial 
shows, but a large concourse of apparently re- 
spectable people can, it seems, be attracted by the 
spectacle of seeing a husband shoot a potato on 


his wife’s forehead with a rifle bullet. Not con-_ 


tent with her gurvival from this perilous feat, they 
absolutely permitted the man to repeat it while 
lying on his back, when, as they could not but 
have expected, he shot her. ‘“ Upon this the au- 
dience dispersed,” with the comfortable convic- 
tion, no doubt, that they had really got their mon- 
ey’sworth. This happened at Leicester, a.p. 1884. 

A collier having eloped with a friend’s wife, 
writes to him tosay: “I have asked Sarah wheth- 
er she would like to go back to you, and she says, 


‘I would rather die first.’ Under these circum. - 


stances kindly send me a note, signed by your 
own hand, stating that you are willing for me to 
make her and the children a comfortabie home, 
on the receipt of which Iwill forward you ten 
shillings in cash.” To this the husband has re- 
plied that he is willing to come to terms “at the 
figure named.” What a favorable contrast does 
this present to the tardy and expensive proceed- 
ings of our divorce courts! : 

A great and long-enduring light of London life 
has gone out. Mr. Abraham Hayward has been 
for so many years a prominent figure in literary, 
political, and fashionable society, that though in 
the nature of things his decease must soon have 
happened, one can hardly picture its effect. He 
had been so long amongst us that it almost seem- 
ed it must be so forever. He was a very constant 
contributor to the heavy guns of periodical liter- 
ature, especially the Quarterly, and wrote a great 
number of the “social articles” in the Zimes. 
Lord Beaconsfield, when Mr. Disraeli, enjoyed and 
profited by his friendship, but lost it through one 
of his characteristic epigrams. In allusion to Mr. 
Hayward’s never having written a whole book of 
his own (except a translation of Faust), though 
he contributed so much to periodicals, he once 
called him “ the louse of literature.” This pret- 
ty speech was conveyed to Mr. Hayward by the 
good-natured friend to whom it was confided, 
with consequences such as might have been pre- 
dicted. Of Mr. Hayward society may well ob- 
serve that it could have “ better afforded to lose 
a far greater man.” R. Kemsix, of London. 


FROM DAMASCUS TO JOBAR. 


To visit Jobar we leave Damascus by Bab 
Tima, and, instead of following the Aleppo road, 
turn to the right, and are quickly among the or- 
chards. The sun can not penetrate the thick- 
ness of shade on our path, and the trees are 
heavy with peaches, apricots, plums, and walnuts. 
Here and there a garden is full of a picking party. 
Half a dozen are holding an enormous sheet, 
while two or three among the branches are shak- 
ing down the golden fruit. Some is being carried 
away in baskets, to be sold at three farthings a 
pound, and the rest is crushed into a pulp and 
rolled out thin on boards, to dry in the sun into 
apricot paste. This industry employs an immense 
number of hands throughout the month of June, 
-both in preparing the paste and in making the 
cases for exportation, in dexterous packing, and 
in porterage by camel and mule to the coast. 
Now we are forced to stand by, that a Bedouin 
fainily may pass on camels and donkeys, since a 


camel recognizes no rule of the road, but always 


swings down the middle with a sovereign con- 
tempt of all creation. The Bedouin girls laugh at 
our discomfiture, but it is easy to forgive them, 
for the pleasure of seeing a happy woman’s face. 

The Bedaweeyehs, either young or old, have an 
unvarying expression of content on their brown 
and tattooed lips, and our idea of a gi7/ could be 
with difficulty associated with any other Eastern 
females, though we can apply it at once to the 
mischievous and merry-looking daughters of the 
desert. In less than half an hour we enter the 
village and seek the Jews’ Quarter, a smail 
square of low houses built round an open court, 


one side of which is occupied by the Synagogue 


of St. George. 

It would be rash to attempt an accurate enu- 
meration of the number of churches in Syria 
dedicated to the redoubtable soldier-saint, who 
appears at one period: to have occupied the po- 
sition almost of patron saint to Syria. There 
are at least half a dozen, we believe, within a 
day’s ride of Damascus, each claiming the honor 
of containing his bones. The synagogue of Jobar 
is nearly subterranean, but the Jews do not take 
the trouble to keep it lighted. An old lady is 
always ready to show its mysteries to visitors, 
and a small crowd will probably jostle and fight 
to follow the strangers in.. An oblong slab cov- 
ering a tomb, supposed to be that of Elijah, is 
the centre of attraction at the western end of the 
church, a tall and mean pulpit occupies the middle 
of the aisle, and the Books of the Law are kept 
at the eastern extremity. These are under lock 
and key in cupboards let into the wall, whose 
doors are inscribed in Hebrew with holy words, 
and they are further inclosed in card-board and 
velvet cases embossed with silver. These cases 
open like oysters, and the scrolls of the law are 
revealed, written in beautiful manuscript, but 
not highly illuminated. 

A door to the right gives access to a dark 
staircase, and, with a rush-light and a Jew, we may 
descend, barefooted, to the tomb of St. George. 
The Israelite prostrates himself and kisses the 
mark on the marble floor which is the only sign 
of the sepulchre; and having seen all that is to 
be seen, we may remount. As we emerge from 
the church a france will buy a fervent blessing in. 
the name of the God of Abraham, and a dozen 
invitations will be proffered to rest awhile in the 
dim interiors of the houses round the quadrangle, 
just visible through the doorways crowded with 
holiday-makers. 


THE NEW COTTON EXCHANGE. 


ANOTHER towering building is about to be add- 
ed to the list of those great piles which, within the 
past decade—indeed, within the past lustrum— 
have transformed the lower part of Manhattan 
Island almost beyond recognitien.- In bulk the 
new Cotton Exchange, which is to be érected aft- 
er the designs of Mr. Georce B. Post, will not 
rival the enormous Produce Exchange—indeed, 
its largest dimension on the ground is not so 
great as the smallest dimension of that structure 
—but it will attain a height of nine stories, count- 
ing the Exchange Room, the ceiling of which is 
thirty-five feet high, as two stories, and its tower, 


| 
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one hundred and sixty feet high, and its color, the 
brick and buff terra-cotta, wich roof of deep elon cary 
make it very conspicuous among our commercial palaces, 

The new building occupies one of those irregular plots Which 
are so common diown-town and so infrequent up-town, and whici, 
invite, and indeed force, some variety of architectural treatmen; 
and give us views of “ bits” of arvhitecture. The new structur, 
is opposite the commonplace brown-stone front behind which the 
Cotton Exchange now transacts its great and growing business 
the open space miscalled Hanover Square intervening. The sitc 
is an irregular quadrangle, of which no two sides are paralle! 
eighty-nine feet on Hanover Square by eighty-seven ou Beaver 
Street, and one hundred and sixteen feet on William Strect 
The angle at the corner of William and Beaver streets is round. 
ed, and the principal entrance to the Exchange is placed at this 
corner. The basement of the building throughout is of an oolitic 
limestone from Kentucky, very light, and slightly yellowish in 
color, and used in massive blocks. At the rounded corner the 

stone is used throughout the principal story also, this part of 
the building being the base of a tower which is detached on tle 
Beaver Street side, just above the Exchange Room, by a recess. 
similar to the recessions of the front shown in the Mills Build. 
ing and in the Post Building, for the practical purpose of giving 
better light than could otherwise be had for the offices above. as 
well as for the architectural advantage of an emphatic division 
of the structural masses. The recess here is twenty-eight fect 
in width and nineteen in depth. The other side of the tower. 
that on William Street, is not detached from the main building, 
but merely relieved by a slight projection, until the cornice js 
cleared, when it becomes a complete tower, and,is crowned witl, 
a stéep hooded roof which dominates the whole building. The 
main entrance at the corner is very simply and massively treat- 
ed in large blocks, with deeply bevelled joints, the entrance arch 
having no extrados, or exterior bounding line, but the voussvirs 
continuing to the horizontal joints of the wall. 

The long front, that on William Street, has simple square. 

leaded openings in the ground-floor. The principal story has 
three large round arches, filled above the heavy transom whic 
corresponds to the line of the interior gallery with stained glass, 
and below the transom of each is a pair of smaller arched open- 
ings, the spandrels filled with decoration in terra-cotta. A heavy 
entablature divides this story from the office floors above. There 
are four of these, grouped in two divisions of two stories eacli, 
separated from each other by an entablature four feet in height, 
and with pilasters running through each division. Above the 
main cornice comes a parapet story with dormer-wiudows, aud 
above this the steeply pitched Mansard roof. ~« 

The Beaver Street front in the principal story, instead of the 
double windows under an inclosing arch, has in the centre three 
arches under a very large relieving arch, the spandrels of tlie 
smaller arches enriched, as before, with ornaments in terra-cotta, 
and the tympanum of the great arch filled, as before, with stain- 
ed glass. The corresponding space on one side is taken up by 
the corner tower, the arch of the main entrance rising into the 
principal story, flanked by arches similar to the tripled arches 
of this front and the doubled agches of the William Street front, 
while above them, in the space) corresponding to the gallery of 
the Exchange, is a row of sqyare openings filled with stained 
glass, and covered by flat arches with very deep voussoirs. On 
the other side of the large central window are two openings in 
each of the divisions made by the gallery, the lower arched and 
the upper lintelled. The central wall ceases above the Exchanve 
Room, giving place to the recess. The sides continue with the 
same treatment as that of tue William Street front, the wall at 
the left. becoming the tower, and that at the right being crowned 
with a steep hipped-roof. 

The third front, that on Hanover Square, is similar to that on 
Beaver Street, showing the same triple windows under a great 

arch, at the opposite end of the long Exchange Room. As thiere 

is no recess on this side, the additional wall becomes a central 

bay, slightly projected from the sides, and crowned by a large 
= curved pediment, which is the principal feature of this front. 

Wigs 1 ‘ed = es The Exchange Room occupies nearly the whole area of the 

building—all but the elevators and stairways which give access to 

the upper floors. It is divided, by the columns which carry the 

walls above, into a central space—a nave, so to speak—with a 

great window at either end, and two aisles, the ceiling of the latter 

being three feet lower than that of the central space. There ave 

three pairs of the great columns, and the room is thus divided 

longitudinally into tive bays, the columns being encased in piers, 

with arches turned between them—a disposition which gives au 

a : te opportunity for an impressive and dignified treatment of the in- 

THE NEW COTTON EXCHANGE, NEW YORK.—From rue Arcuitect’s Drawn. terior. 
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THE RECENT SNOW-STORMS ON THE PLAINS—A RAILWAY TRAIN IN A BLIZZARD.—[Sge Pace 175.] 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
ADVANTAGEOUS IN DYSPEPSIA. | 
Dr. G. V. Dorsry, Piqua, Ohio, says: “‘I have nsed 
it in dyspepsia with very marked benefit. If there is 
deficiency of acid in the stomach, nothing affords 
mure relief, while the action on the nervous system 18 
decidedly beneficial.” —{ Adv.) 


CROUP—CHILDREN’S LIVES SAVED. 
Haverstraw, N. Y. 


This is to certify that I have used for ten years Dr. 
Tobias’ Venctian Liniment, and during that time I 
have not paid $3 for doctors’ bills. I have used it for 

ins aad aches, dysentery, sore throats, cats, and 

urns, and by its use have saved several children’s 
lives when attacked - wr la the public I say, 
é d you will find its value. 
hen Joun T. Roserts. 
Sold by all druggists at 25 and 50 cents.—[Adv.} 


Sometatne New.—The Family Circle, a sixteen- age 
illustrated weekly journal for the home, will shortly be 
issued in Detroit. Every reader of this paper who 
sends his or her name to the publishers of The Family 
Circ’e, at Detroit, will receive the paper rere for six 
weeks, six numbers in all. If yon have friends who 
like good reading, send their names with your own. 
$20 a week given for interesting bits of reading-mat- 
ter, either original or selected, and $250 a month to 
club raisers. Address your card, Tux Famity 
Detroit, Mich.—[{A dv. 


A PURE AND EFFECTIVE HAIR DRESSING. 

CoooainF, 2 compound of Cocoanut Oil, beautifies 
the hair and is sure to allay all itching and irritation 
of the scalp. The superiority Burnetr’s Fiavor- 
ine Extracts consists in their’ perfect purity and 
strength.—{Adv.] 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mes. Winstiw’s Sootuine Syrur should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the ume, aliays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrheea. 25c. a bottle.—{Adv.] 


Aneostura Birrrrs is a honsehold word all over 
the world. For over 50 years it has advertised itself 
by its merits. It is now advertised to warn the public 
against coutiterfeits. The genuine article is manufact- 
ured by Dr. J. G. B. Sirarut & Sons.—[Ado.] 


Rewarn.—$500 gold for a case of congh, cold. or 
asthma that Adamson’s Botanic Balsam cannot cure. 
Depot 343 4th Ave., N. Y. Price 10c., 35c., 15c. Try it.— 


Hatrorp Sauce makes your food more nutritious. 
Halford Sauce makes cold meat a luxury.—[{ddv.] 


Tuosr complaining of Sore Throat or Hoarseness 
should use ** Brown's Bronchial Troches.”—[Adv.} 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
AKER’S 


Break ast 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilbas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
_ strengthening, easily digested, and 

i admirably adapted for invalids as 
 & well as for persons in health. 
bby Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
HEALTH 


Is not possible when the blood is impure, and 
recov from any aiiment muet be slow ard ~ 
uncertain while that condition continues. Tle 
Blood may be corrupted by the taint of 
Heredi Scrofula, and the poisons of Mer- 
curial and Contagious Discases, and also by im- 
—— implanted in it through excesses in liv- 

ng, r foed, derangement of the digestive 
and assimilatory organs, and other causes. The 
first external evidences of such vitiation are 
Blackheads, Pimples, Sties, Eruptions, 
and Boils. Yet more scriousarc therymptoms 
showing its internal effects in depression of the 
Spirits, Lassitude, Weariness without ef- 
fort, Headaches, Dizziness, and enfeebled 
circulation. Be warned in time! 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the only medicine that will thoroughly purify 
the blood. In millions of cases, during nearly 
forty years in which it has been the best ho 

of humanity suffering from vitiation of the life. 
current, it has eff cures beyond the powcr 
of any other remedy. Leading physicians know 
ite composition from the most ee altera- 
tives, diuretics, and tonics, and prescribe it in 

- their practice. 
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PREPARED BY 
. Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
: Bold by all druggists: Price $1; 
six bottles for 5. 
THE ACME LEVER 


CUFF BUTTONS 


Overcome all trouble with 


STIFF CUFFS. 


The most convenient, strong, 
reliable button made. 


Ask your Jeweller for them. 


Send tothe YALE 
SILK WORKS 
craze 


FREE. 
phia, Pa@ 


TAKE NOTICE. 
For 50c. (in stamps) 200 Ejegant Scrap Pictures. 


No two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 


SOHMER 


PIANOS, 


ARE PREFERRED BY LEADING 


ARTISTS. 
HIGHEST AWARD CENTENNIAL 


(1876. 


HIGHEST AWARD MONTREAL 
1881 and 1882. 
149 to 155 E. 14th St., N.Y. 


LOOK AT THIS! 
Russia Leather 


SAFETY PENCIL POCKET 


FOR 10 Holds 2 pens or pencils, 
C. and secures them in the 
pocket so that they cannot fall out. Is 
neat and durable, and ‘4 former price. 
' Cut shows lesa than \ full size. Pocket 
i to hold 3 pens, 15c. Agents wanted 
every where, and liberal discounts given. 
Sample pocket and special terms to 
agents sent by mail on receipt of price. 
D. W. LAPHAM, Manufactarer, 

3 John St., New York. 


‘PROPOSALS FOR PURCHASE OF VESSELS. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Wasuineton, March 1, 1884. 


In accordance with the provisions of the 5th section 
of the act of Congress making appropriations to sup- 
ply deficiencies approved March 3,:1883, sealed pro- 
posals will be received at the Navy Department until 
noon on Saturday, May 8, 1884, at which time and 
place they will be opened, for the purchase of certain 
vessels which have been stricken trom the Navy Reg- 
ister, under authority of an act of Congress approved 
August 5, 1882, and which it is deemed for the best 
interests of the United States to sell 

The vessels offered, their appraised valne and their 

locality, are the Niagara, at Boston, Mass., $24,200; 
Florida, at New London, Conn., $52,700; Colorado 
#34,700, and Ticonderoga $24,900, at New York; Sup- 
ly $800, at League Island, Penn ; Pawnee $5,200, at 
ort vg S.C.; Benicia $14,000, and Cyane $12,000, 
at Mare Island, Cal. 
Proposals must be submitted in a sealed envelope, 
addressed to the Secretary of the Navy, Washington, 
D.C., and endorsed *‘ proposals for the purchase of 
vessels,” so as to distinguish them from other com- 
munications. No offer for more than one vessel 
should be included within one proposal. 

The vessels will be sold, for cash, to the person or 
ersons, or corporation or corporations, offering the 
1ighest prices therefor above the appraised value 
thereof. Each bid or proposal must be accompanied 
by a deposit in cash (or satisfactory certified check) 
of not less than ten per cent. of the amount of the 
offer or proposal, and also a bond with a penal sum 
equal to the whole amount of the offer, with two or 
more sureties, to be approved by the Secretary of the 
Navy, conditioned for the payment of the remaining 
ninety per cent. of the amount of such offer or pro- 
posal within thirty days from the date of its accept- 
ance. In case default is made in the payment of the 
remaining ninety per cent., or any part thereof, within 
that time, said cash deposit of ten per cent. shall be 
considered as forfeited to the Government, and shall 
be applied as directed in the act of March 3, 1883. All 
deposits and bonds of bidders, whose proposals shall 
not be accepted, will be returned to them within seven 
days after the opening of the proposals. 

n application to the Department, a printed list will 
be furnished, giving general information concerning 
the vessels; also forms of bids and bonds which must 
be used by bidders. The vessels can be examined at 
any time by applying to the Commandants of the 
Navy Yards. 

The purchasers must remove the veseels purchased 
from the limits of the Yard within such reasonable 
time as may be fixed by the Department. 


WILLIAM E CHANDLER, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
One Price Only. Established 1856. 


J. LHACH, 


STATIONER AND PRINTER, 
86 NASSAU ST., N. ¥. 
Standard American aud Spring-back Diaries on hand 
all the year. Leach’s, Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, 
Perry’s, and Spencerian Steel Pens. - 


= LEACH S 


=. FALCON PEN. 


Fine Easter and Birthday Cards (aleo Prang’s and 
Marcus Ward’s Sunday-School Reward Cards) 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


Universally prescribed by the Facnity. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


de ja Faculté de Pari 
G R L LO TAMAR, unlike pills and 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Pre by E. GRILLON 
IN DIE N 
Pharmacien de Classe 
8, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paria. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
the uenal purgatives, is agreeabie to take, and never 
preduces irritation. 


1840. Physicians 1884. 
Highly Recommend 
It for Chapped or 


The 
Toilet and 
Nursery. All 
Druggists Keep }t. 
Trial Sample for Se, Stamp. 


be 

A 
B 
72 

ck 


(Facsimile of Box, this cut 1-6 size.) 

are the result of over forty years’ experience incom- 
pounding cough remedies, and are acknowledged 
everywhere the best article ever put on the market 
for Coughs, Colds and Sore Throats. 

If you cannot obtain them of your druggist, mail 
25 cents to Hotway, Wricat & Rica, 167 Chambers 
Street, New York, and they will send, postpaid, one 
package, elegantly put up in New English style*box, 
enameled in beautiful golden colors. 


PAINT 


STRICTLY PURE 


LEAD, ZINC AND Olly, 


NO CHEMICAL SOLUTION USED. 


READY FOR USE. 


Ouives, TERRA COTTAS, AND ALL THE LATEST 
FASHIONABLE SHADES FOR 


CITY, COUNTRY OR SEASIDE. 


Warranted Durable and Permanent. Descriptive |. 


Lists showing 32 Actual Shades sent 
on application, with Prices. 


BILLINGS, TAYLOR & CO. 


105 John Street, Foot of Case Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. CLEVELAND, O. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 


199 Broad , h St., N.Y. 
BRANCH 379 ruiton St. Brooklyn. 


47 North Eighth St., Philadelphi 
OFFICES 43 North Charien St2, Baltimore, 


Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments, 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully ertthout ripping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dived whole, 

Curtaine, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. ope att te the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best resu!ts, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. — 

Goods received and returned and by inail. 

BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., ie Y. 


GRAPE MILK 


(NON-ALCOHOLIC). 


UNFERMENTED SPARKLING GRAPE JUICE. 
A. WERNER & CO. : 
“Lowe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
FES tothe 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial ofa. 
Boston lady. 


~ 


SFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortares, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Cutiovra 
CuTiovra the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and ee of impnrities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. / 
Coticcra Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepa from Curtioura, is indis- 
eave in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
kin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. . 
CurTioura are aheolate! nre, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin ntifiers, 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Potter Deve anp Curmtioat. Co., Bostor, Mass 


THE WAR VOLUMES © 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


Are now entirely out of print and the plates have 
been destroyed. 


We wonld call the attention of those who have not 
the files of arper’s Weekly during the War to I 


Harper's Pictorial History 
of the Rebellion, — 


Same size pages as the Weekly, containing 1000 of the 
that appeared in Harper's Weekly during 
e War. 


2 vols. Price, delivered, free of express 
charges: Cloth, $14; Half ‘Turkey Maspiie, 


BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 
McDONNELL BROS., | 


113 Dearborn St., Chicago, Hl. 


VY to sell Rubber Printing S m- 
BIG PAY ples "Tax * & Go. Cleveland,0. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
‘Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
Have Just Published: 
I. 


The Conquest of England, 


By Joun Ricnarp Green, M.A., LL.D., Author 
of “ A Short History of the English People,” 
“History of the English People,” “The Mak. 
ing of England,” &. With a Steel Portrait 
and Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


The Hessians in the Revalntign, 


The Hessians and the other German Auxiliaries 
of Great Britain in the Revolutionary War. 
By Epwarp J. LowELt. Maps and Plans. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. - 


ITI. 
Queen’s New Book. 


MORE LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
A LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, from 1862 
to 1882. No. 366 in Harper's Franklin Square 
Library  4to, Paper, 15 cents. 

Pocket Edition, with Portraits and Illus. 
trations, 16mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


| 
A Short History of Our Own Times, 


A Short History of Our Own Times, from the 
Accession of Queen Victoria to the General 
Election of 1880 By Justin McCarruy, M.P., 
Author of “A History of Our Own Times,” 
&e. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 4to, Paper, 25 cents. 


Troja. By Dr. Schliemann. 

Troja. Results of the Latest Researches and 
Discoveries on the Site of Homer’s Troy, and 
in the Heroic Tumuli and other Sites, made in 
the Year 1882, and a Narrative of a Journey 
in the Troad in 1881. By Henry Scuiiemayy, 
LL.D., Author of “Tlios,” &e. Preface by 
Professor A. H Sayee. With 150 Woodcuts 
and 4 Maps and Plans. 8vo, Cloth, $7.50, 


VI 


Physical and Moral Law, 
On the Difference between Physical and Moral 
Law. By W. Arrucr, D.D., Author of “The 
Tongue of Fire.” 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


VII 


Old Mark Langston. 


A Tale of Duke’s Creek. By RicHarp 
Jounston. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


VIL. 


Eiward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. 


The Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of Ed- 
ward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. By his Son, the 
Eart or Lytton (‘Owen Meredith”). Volume 
I. (containing Vols. I. and II. of the English 
Edition). Illustrated by Six Portraits, Eleven 
Wood Engravings, and Six Fac-similes of 
MSS., &c., &. 12mo, Cloth, $2.75. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Wizard’s Son. By Mrs. OuipHant. 2 cents. 


Red Riding-Hood. By F.E.M.Noriey. 20 cents. 


Pretty Miss Neville. By B. M.Croxer. 20 cents. 
The New Abelard. By Rowert Bucuanan. 15 cents. 
Snsan Drummond. By Mrs. J.H. Ripper... 20 cents. 
Little Loo. By W. Crank 20 cents. 
Hester. By Mrs. O:sruant. 20 cents. 

One False, Both Fair. By Joun B. Harwoon. 20 cts. 


The Canon’s Ward. By Payn. Illustrated. 
cents. 


The Bread-Winners. A Social Study. $1.00. 
The Millionaire. 20 cents. 


- Harren & Buornens will send ann of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

Hanren’s Caratoaur matled free on recetpl of 


| Ten Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


ey RAPHY, OR PHONETIC SHORT-HAND. 
Cataiogue of works by Benn Pitman, with alp ~ 
bet and illustrations for sent on applicat 

dreas Puonograpuio Ixetirute, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


alike, name on, 10 cents, 13 ks, $1.00. Agent's 
rample book,25c. L. JONES & Co. N.Y 


5 NEW all gold, motto & hand Chromo Cards no 2 


= 
| 
New Haven, Ct (the originators of the Sik | 
{ beautiful Silks for Patchwork, 6 @5 «ge | 
W ONDERS Rend six cont or postog. and re. | 
ABRBACH ORGANINA CO., Philad ceive free, a costly box of goode which sneer 
ee wili help all, of either sex, to more 
. 8 money right away than anything else 
in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. At once address Trevur & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
| 
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GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING 
DEPARTMENT. 


Spring Novelties in London and Paris 
Neckwear, Dress Shirts, Collars, and Cuffs ; 
Fancy French Percale and Cambric Shirts; 
Silk, Cheviot, and Flannel Pajamas; Jap- 
anese Silk, Cloth, and Flannel Dressing 
Gowns ; Study and Smoking Jackets ; Dress, 
Street, and Driving Gloves; Buggy and Car- 
riage Lap-Robes, &c., &c. 


AS 19th st. | 


TRIBUNE ALMANAC 
For 1884. 


A TARIFF NUMBER. 


Tue ALMANAC is the standard book 

of political reference, 
“The Atmanac for 1884, just out, gives the 
official vote of the elections in -1883, and, in 
addition, of two or three of the more important 
other elections in each State for three or four 
years past. In the political work of 1884, these 
tables will be of much use. The ALMANAC also 
gives the party platforms of 1883, and abstracts 
of ail the many important laws passed by Con- 
gress, and a vast amount of general information 
about foreign trade, railroads, government offices, 
postal rates, etc., of the kind that every thinking 
man has occasion to refer to many times every 
year. 

The Atmanac for 1884 is particularly strong on 
tariff matters. Twenty pages are devoted to a 
capital tabular statement, showing in the clearest 
and most direct manner possible the preseut rate 
of duty on every article imported, the old rate, 
and the one advised by the Tariff Commission. 
It also gives the amount of each kind of goods 
imported, and the duty collected on each. There 
is great need of some clear, exhaustive, and 
handy statement of the tariff, like this. 

To the political student THe TripuNrE ALMANAC 
will be indispensable. It is among the very best 
‘of the several hundred issued every year. Price 
30 cents; five copies for a dollar. 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


GRIFFIS’S JAPAN, 


The Mikado’s Empire. Book I. History of Ja- 
pan, from 660 B.C. to 1872 A.D. Book II. 
Personal Experiences, Observations, and Stud- 
ies in Japan, 1870-1874. By Wittram 
GrirFis, A.M., late of the Imperial University 
of Tokio, Japan. Copiously Illustrated. New 
Edition, with Supplementary Chapter on Japan 
in 1883. 8vo, Cloth, $4.00. 


It is seldom that a remote history is made so read- 
able, and no common merit and facilities have been 
engaged in the moulding and linking of the chap- 
ters, Fascinating as a fairy tale is the historical 
portion of the work. . One is led irresistibly from 
chapter to chapter, informed by facts and pleased 
with myths, from which the facts have sprung, until 
the history of Japan, so long unknown, becomes an 
unriddled enigma, thanks to one whose residence and 
popularity among the people have served to yield us 
this authentic story.—Philadelphia Press. 

The most comprehensive ag well as the most trust- 
worthy work upon Japan thus far written.—Boston 
Transcript, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Rae Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


be 


sold breed ma- 


B. A. 
500 varieties elegant SILK for 
gross package, assorted, for PATCH 
$1. samples, including our 


Duchesse Check Dress 
ilks,12c. N. ¥. SILK & SUP- 


PLY CO., 338 Broadway, N. Y. 
OR L 


itua 
ographers supplied, 
without ch Standard Writers and sup- 
plies. No “ Caligraphe.” W. O. Wroxorr. 


LE 


++ 
ie 


THE OLD TICKET. 


CoMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. “‘ Excuse me, sir, but we are canvassing the question of choice for 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency. For whom shall we put you down ?” 


Otp Party. Waal—le’me see. 


I hearn ’em talk a heap ‘bout the old ticket up in the 


viliage; reckon you can chalk me down for that—Andy Jackson an’ hard cash, every time.” 


SESS SSS SSS ASSESS SSS ANS 


for Infants and Children. 


Castoria promotes Digestion 
and overcomes Flatulency, 
tion, Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, and 
Feverishness. It insures health and 


natural sleep, without morphine. 


** Castoria is so well adapted to Children that 
I recommend it as — to any prescription 
known to me.”’ . A. ARCHER, M. D., 


82 Portland Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


What gives our Children cheeks, 
What cures their fevers, makes them sleep ; 
’Tis Castoria. 


When babies fret and cry by turns, 
What cures their colic, kills their worms, 
But Castoria. 


What quickly cures Constipation, 
Sour Stomach, Colds, Indigestion, 
But Castoria. 


Farewell then to Morphine Syrups, 
Castor Oil and Paregoric, and 
Hail Castoria! 


CENTAUR LINIMENT-—an absolute cure for Rheuma- 


tism, Sprains, Burns, Galls, &c. The most Powerful and Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving and Healing Remedy known to man. 


T. ASPINWALL & SON. 


TILES of All Descriptions ; 


MOSAICS, MANTELS, GRATES, 
OPEN FIREPLACES, &c. 


Sole Agents for and only direct Importers of 


MINTON’S Campbell Tile Co.’s Tiles, 


75 and 77 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


Will be mailed to all applicants and to 
customers of last FREE year without ordering 1t. 
It contains illustrations, prices, descriptions and 
directions for planting all Vegetable and Flower 

Plants, etc. Imvaluable to all. 


_D.M. PERRY & 
MUSIC GIVEN AWAY !! 


To introduce our Catalogue of Sheet Music, Music 
Books, and Musical Instrnments in every Family 
having a piano or organ, we will, on receipt of 10c. to 
pay postage and wrapping, send free 5 complete 

feces of the ver latest popular vocal and 
orenontel music, full size, 114¢ x 13 inches, printed 
on fine heavy music paper. The above would cost 
$2.00 at any Music Store. 

WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 

817 and 819 Broadway, New York. 


$3.00 DAILY AT HOME. 

Paint beautiful pictnres out previous knowlec 
of drawing or Sotion. No glass used. Outfit and 
Colored Photo Mary Anderson, $1.00. Circulars sent 


orstamp. Agents wanted. 
. ROM, AN ART CO., 3 Union Square, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN 
Donble Action Revolver, 


32, 38 and 44 Calibres, not sold at retail 
by the manufactureis, but by the Gun 
and Hardwure trade, ask your dealer for 
them. Made by HARRINGTON & 
RICIIARDSON, Worcester, Mass., also manufzactu- 
rers of the celebrated Automatic Hammerless Guns. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE............ $4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG 1 50 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


Postage Free to all anbscribera in the United States 
or Canada. 


The Volumes of the Wrexry and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Prorte with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Ma6azinr with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Namber of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harrer’s Youne Prop.x sent on 
receipt of four cents in stamps. 


Remittances shonld be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS. Franklin Square, N. Y. 


a@” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thonsand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 


Cents in Postage Stamps. 


WATCHES. 


TIFFANY & CO., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY, 


Particularly request atten- 
tion to their line of low- 
priced Watches, just com- 
pleted, which they confi- 
dently recommend as the 
best vet produced for the 
money. The movements are 
sound, stem-winding anch- 
ors, and are cased in 18-kt. 
gold in variety of styles. 
Each watch is stamped 
with the name of the house, 
thereby carrying its guar- 
antee. 
Large size, for Gents, $75 
Medium size,for 65 
Large “OS Ladies, 60 
Small 66, oO 
Cuts showing sizes and 
stvles of the watches, and 
patterns of Chains suitable 
to be worn with them, sent 
on request, 
When writing, please mention Harper's Weekly. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the of digestion and uutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well- selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicions use of such articles of dict that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3¢ Ib. and lb.) by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


The leading hair modiste in this country, 


Mrs. C. Thompson, New York, expects to pro- 


duce several novelties in hair work this season. 
— Peterson's Magazine. 


FOR 
ELEGANT 
DRESS 
MRS, THOMPSON'S 


zy, PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 


1.—The PATENT SPRING cong itelf 
in shapeto EVERY head. 2.—TAGRPO NOT 
{is HAVE A FALBE, wiggy look, as all have. 
3.— They cannot tear or break apart, but oulwear 
THREE of any ware made. 4.—lThey CANNOT 
WRINKLE or SHRINK wih dampness, but keep their 
Wy ‘ shape for years, 5.—ihy do wt fade as quickly, for 
they don't r-quire dressingasoften avothers. 6.—They are only drerad 
COMB, when they get MUSSFD, and ore known toremainu 
in ord r for a year without redressing 7.—I GUARANILFE EVERY 
ONE to be CURLY HAIR. or refund the money if nt. 8.—MOST 
IMPORTANT: Fvery lady can lek young and attractive with a 
THOMPSON WAVE, AS HUNDREDS WILE ACKNOWLEDGE they lok 
ten years younger. 9.—Aa I hare 10 different siules of THOMPSON 
WAV FS, erery fancy can be gratified 
PRICES trom 86 to B12 (Blond and Grav extra). 
Also, the most ELEGAN ASSORTMENT of 
SWITCHES from 85 to 850. GRAY HAIR 
A SPECIALTY. 

Beware of parties endeavoring to scll 
you Waves representing them to be the 
Thompson Wave, asi dont allow any other 
Dealer to sell my is. SKND FOR CATALOGUE TU 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 
No. 32 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


LIEBIG EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invalnable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. “Is 
a success and a boon for which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See ‘“* Medical Press,” ** Lancet,” 
‘British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Bine Ink across the 
Label. This cantion’ is neceseary, owing to 


various cheap and inferior substitutes being - 


in the market. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Maz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who wiil 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J. G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazaz Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
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= Refrigerators 
arr laria and fevers, by tainting | 
thefood. M >. 60 House, 
Hotel and Restaurant Retris. | 
erator will kee anything 
sweet and good, ce $5: 
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